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VoL. XV. 


AND LANCET.” 


An amusing farce is being played at a London theatre 
under this title. The fun turas upon the mistaken 
identity of a veterinary surgeon and a minor poet who 
have been invited to a country house—the one as a guest, 
the other as adviser about a horse. The “ vet.” (so 
called in the play) is taken to the drawing room, the poet 
to the stables—-the V.S. dines with the family, the poet 
is relegated to the servants hall. Two or three corres- 
pondents are aggrieved at what they consider an insult 
to the veterinary profession. They think the authors 
assume, as a matter of course, that a veterinary surgeon 
visiting a country house should be associated with the 
upper servants, and that it must be funny to see him in 
a dining or drawing room. 

Well, perhaps it is annoying to feel that an educated 
playwright imagines us only fit to associate with servants, 
and that the mixed audience of a theatre roar with 
laughter at the false position of poet and “vet.” But 
this is a thin-skinned, narrow way of looking at the 
matter. We know that the social position assigned us in 
the play is not true. We have passed that stage of our 
existence. Our members are to be found at Court func- 
tions, a few of them hold titles and orders of merit, 
many belong to good clubs, and most of us have exper- 
lenced the nicest of treatment by noblemen and country 
gentlemen for whom we have made professional visits. 

No class can escape the writer of farce, and we veteri- 
narlans are no worse treated than solicitors and doctors 
on the stage. Even clergymen are introduced in the most 
absurd positions and made to appear as imbeciles. 

No one would think any worse of the veterinary pro- 
fession because a dubious position is given to the hero of 

Lyre and Lancet.” We have not seen the piece yet but 
we hope soon to do so, and then we shall be in a better 
Position to comment on it. Meantime let us confess that 
some few of our members do accept the hospitality of 
the servants hall, and that thirty years ago many did. It 
18 possible to be too sensitive, and the best policy is to 
grin and bear it when you cannot alter it. Evolution is 
a slow process, and our professional development is pro- 
sressing with comparative rapidity. 


Tue Brrtupay Honours. 


The shower of honours just announced has not des- 
cended upon many members of the veterinary profession 
but we are not entirely forgotten. Mr. Smart—Veteri- 
nary Inspector at Deptford—has received the Imperial 

rvice Order. This honour is well deserved, and we 
congratulate Mr. Smart upon his distinction. It is the 
reward of many long years of work well done. We are 

\sappointed in not finding any recognition of our 

rethren in the Army. 


An INNOVATION. 


_ The North Yorkshire Veterinary Society recently 
a a practitioner from a neighbouring Society, Mr. 

arkson, to read a paper at their meeting, and with a 
very satisfactory result. This may not be the first oc- 
ty of the sort, but it is one which might well be 
this Precedent. Judging from the paper we print 

18 week, Mr, E. P. Edwards should also be a welcome 


EQUINE TUBERCULOSIS. 
By Ws. Paver, M.R.C.V.S., Blackwater. 


cart mare about ten years old. Her appetite had 
been poor and she had been steadily falling away in 
condition, having become very dull at work. Exami- 
nation showed mucous discharge from nostrils with 
no enlargement of submaxillary gland. Pulse 66; 
temperature 103; respirations 40. Auscultation 
revealed no sound in the greater part of the lungs. 
There was no cough present. Feces were normal. 
The mare was rested and put on to tonics, but con- 
tinued to fall away; her respiration, pulse, and tem- 
perature varying little; her appetite improved so 
much as to be quite excelent ; althuugh her food 
seemed to do her no good, and she became reduced 
to a perfect skeleton. On November 8th she dropped 
dead in her box. 

Post-mortem examination showed great enlarge- 
ment of sublumbar glands (weighing 26 lbs.), some 
being caseous, others semi-fluid and pus-like ; numer- 
ous caseous glands along entire length of colon, 
varying in size from a pigeon’s to a hen’s egg; 
lungs one mass of miliary tubercles with numbers of 
large abscesses, especially on the borders. 

My only reason for recording the above case is the 
absence of tuberculous tumours in the spleen, which 
I had hitherto regarded as an inevitable lesion in a 
case of generalised tuberculosis of the horse. Other 
points of interest are the absence of cough and the 
normal condition of the bowels. 


INTUSSUSCEPTION OF THE DUODENUM. 


The Subject, a brown harness gelding, 15°2 high, 
12 years old, the property of a tradesman, had been 
in his possession for 15 months, had ‘previously had 
one attack of spasmodic colic up to Oct. 10th when 
I was called in to see the animal, which had been in 
regular work. 

On Oct. 9th the owner had driven a journey of 
about 20 miles. Previous to starting the animal had 
his usual feed at 6.30 a.m., consisting of bran, oats 
and chop. Before having a feed at noon he was 
allowed to have a drink of cold water at a village 
stream. At 6 p.m. the same day he started for home 
a distance of 10 miles. On arrival he had a mash 
and a bucket of cold water. At 7a.m. Oct. 10th the 
owner found him rolling about in great pain, and 
from the appearance of the loose box, bedding, etc., 
the animal had evidently been knocking about most 
of the night. The owner gave him half an ounce of 
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ginger and a pint of warm ale. At 10 a.m. he got 
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him some cattle oils and gave him one dose. At 1 
p.m., as the horse did not seem any better, he went 
to the chemists and got him a colic draught. The 
animal continued in violent pain, rolling about etc. 

At 6.30 p.m., Oct. 10th, I was called in and found 
the animal presented the following symptoms. In 
great pain, laid on sternum, body distended, anxious 
expression, partial sweats ; at times threw himself on 
near side, looking back towards right flank, then 
would get up and wander round the box, and lie down 
with forelegs partly extended, the nose and mouth 
pressed to the ground, and about every 10 minutes 
pass a quantity of brown fluid from both nostrils. 
The owner told me the animal had been doing this 
at intervals during the afternoon, Pulse about 80, 
thready, running down and hardly perceptible, temp. 
102 F. visible mucous membrane highly injected, 
extremities cold, skin cold and clammy. Absence of 
peristaltic movement of bowels, showed no pain on 
pressure over abdomen, did not stand up for more 
than 10 minutes or so at a time, then would lie on 
sternum with the legs extended, and would keep at 
short intervals vomiting small quantities of fluid, from 
a fews ounces at a time to half a pint. 

Treatment. Hot fomentations and hypodermic in- 
jections of morphia. 

I told the owner that the animal could not possibly 
get better, as there was either a rupture or a twist of 
the bowel. I advised him to have it destroyed. 

Post mortem appearances. Heart cavities full of 
dark clotted blood, lungs slightly congested, liver, 
spleen and kidneys did not show any signs of disease. 
Stomach distended and full of brown coloured fluid, 
and 2 feet from the pyloric orifice of the stomagh the 
duodenum was intussuscepted back to the pyloric 
orifice, entirely blocking the outlet from the stomach, 
carrying with it a portion of the mesentery. On 
cutting into this part it looked like a mass of dark 
coloured blood, due to rupture of the blood vessels. 
On looking through my text books | did not find a 
record of a case of intussusception in this position, so 
thought it might be interesting to your readers. 

Georce T. Pickerine, F.RC.V.S. 
Vet.-Captain, LY. 


MEDIAN NEURECTOMY. 


The almost general unbelief with which the above 
operation is held by the profession, together with the 
adverse criticisms and unfavourable comments in- 
dulged in by those who regard it as unpractical, have 
induced me to make known the results of my experi- 
ments in this direction. So far my experience with 
it out here has been somewhat limited, yet each case 
has been entirely successful. In each instance, how- 
ever, it has been done as a last resource ; in fact the 
three cases I am about to record I regarded as quite 
incurable, and the operation was purely experi- 
mental. ‘ 

Case 1.—A brown Waler cob geldin , aged. L 
on the off fore leg from chronic oonienn Nims 
_This animal previous to my coming out here had been 
blistered and fired a great number of times for this 
affection with no beneficial resnlts. The owner when 


sending it to me said that if I thought the lameness 
incurable I was to have the animal destroyed. Seeing 
that the usual line of treatment had brought about 
no improvement, I decided to try median neurectomy. 
This I successfully carried out. The animal was 
kept tied up for the next fortnight, and the wound 
dressed with antiseptics etc. At the end of three 
weeks the cob was put to work. From that day to 
now (15 months) it has never shown the slightest 
lameness and has been regularly driven five or six 
miles every day. ; 

Case 2.—A black Waler mare, aged, was sent to 
me in a very lame condition. On examination I 
found lameness was due to strain of the perforans 
and nerforatus tendons of the off fore leg. I had the 
part blistered with no result, and with the consent of 
the owner | later on fired the tendons. As this did 
not bring about any improvement, a month later | 
fired the part a second time but still with no marked 
effect The result of my previous case made me 
anxious to try neurectomy, and after a little hesita- 
tion I obtained the owner’s consent. I forthwith 
performed median, and carried out the usual after 
treatment. One month later the horse was put to 
work. Its action was quite sound, and up to this day 
has not shown the slightest lameness although doing 
hard and regular work. 

Case 3.—A brown Waler gelding, five years old. 
This horse was brought to me showing marked lame- 
ness of the near fore leg, but I was never able to 
diagnose the seat of the trouble with any degree of 
confidence. Later on aslight stiffaess of the knee 
action, together with an occasional falling action led 
me to suspect carpitis. Median neurectomy was 
performed. The horse has never shown the slightest 
lameness since, although a very slight stiffness of the 
knee joint is discernable. 

Case 4.—A brown thoroughbred Waler mare. 
This mare broke down during its course of training 
while doing a trial gallop. The perforans and per- 
foratus tendons of both fore legs were severely 
sprained, and the animal walked with great difficulty, 
showing identical action one would notice in acute 
laminitis of the fore feet. The usual treatment, cool- 
ing lotions, firing and blistering, was carried out 
with no effect. {[ eventually performed median 
neurectomy on the off fore leg. After five weeks 
rest the mare went perfectly sound on the leg opera 
ted upon, but the lameness on the near fore was 45 
marked as before. After giving the mare plenty of 
time to recover from the operation, I perform 
median neurectomy on the near fore with equally 
good results, and at the present moment it would 
—~———_—, to trace the slightest lameness in either 
eg. 

The result of these experiments goes to prove, 1 
my opinion, that in the case of chronic sprained te0- 
dons median neurectomy is of the utmost value. 
Although I have tried it in the case of only three 
horses, case 4 shows in a most convincing manner 
the value of the operation 
C. W. Asrams, M.B.C.V.S. 
Singapore, Straits Settlements. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Paratysis oF THE Osturator NERVE A Horse. 


A horse was brought to the Clinic of the College 
at Utrecht with the information that he had suddenly 
become lame in the off hind limb, and now presented 
the following appearance. The horse supported on 
the off hind limb, stood with it very much abducted, 


_which condition became still more marked when the 


patient was caused to move. In this case the animal 
made a swing outwards and forwards and set the 
foot down heavily, reminding one thereby somewhat 
of stringhalt. Other predicating causes such as pain 
were not to be referred to inflammatory alteration or 


even fracture. On the next day the patient could ! 
The diagnosis, with due regard to | fit for tram cars, far too slow and coarse for any sort 


not get up alone. 
the great abduction of the leg, was not made as simple 
paralysis of the obturator nerve, but it was supposed 
(although no positive appearances were present for 
this) to be a laceration of the adductor muscles. A 
strong embrocation was applied to the right hip, and 
the patient was left in slings for two months without 
the slightest improvement manifesting itself. Be- 
sides, a constantly increasing muscular atrophy 
affected the right quarter. At the beginning of the 
third month the patient was taken out of the slings, 
and although at first the old condition persisted, an 
Improvement soon made itself evident in so far that 
the horse could get up alone. He was now exercised 
daily and the improvement made such quick progress 
that. complete cure could be expected. At the con- 
clusion of the fourth month of treatment there was 
only a slight abduction to be observed in the trot, but 
this also soon disappeared.—Deutsche Thierdrtzliche 
Wochenschrift. 
Henry Taytor. 


New Vet. Coll., Edinburgh. 


REPORT ON REMOUNT OPERATIONS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA, 
By Major-General Viscount Downs, O.B., C.1.E. 
[Exrracts]. 


Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, and East London are 
the three landing depéts in Cape Colony; for Cape 
Town, Stellenbosch is the main depot. Port Elizabeth 
has ample accommodation until the horses are ready 
to proceed to Bloemfontein, and for East London, 
Bowker’s Park is in every way suitable. 

The remaining depots mentioned above are chiefly 
employed as resuscitating depéts for worn out and 
incapacitated horses sent in from Columns. On the 
Whole the results are satisfactory. Mange is very 
Prevalent, but the dressing ordered by Major 
Blenkinsop, A.V.D., when properly applied, is most 
Successful. It consists of kerosene, linseed oil, and 
soft soap. 
as have seen few cases of glanders during my tour, 
. ough I hear that a considerable number of cases 

ave occurred from time to time. 

PP pcs of the officers employed in the various depéts 
over South Africa had no previous experience of 


Remount work, as no proper Remount Department 
was in existence, but those at present employed are 
doing their best, and with the instructions they have 
received and the experience which they have now 
acquired, I have no doubt the work can be satis- 
factorily carried on to the end of the war. 

The class of horses imported into this country 
leaves much to be desired. Both in the shipments 


‘which I have inspected on landing, and in the depots, 


1 have found a large proportion of horses of an en- 
tirely unsuitable class for mounted men in this or any 
other country. In some cases this amounts to 50 per 
cent. I may instance the “‘ Kent”’ and ‘‘ European,” 
and I was informed that the ‘‘ Avona”’ which arrived 
at Port Elizabeth after I had left, was as bad. 
Although classified as fit for cavalry the horses that I 
refer to are only very indifferent draught horses, only 


of mounted work, and useless for artillery purposes, 


as the officers belonging to that branch of the service 
informed me. If used, these horses cripple the power 
of a column and largely increase the death rate of 
men and horses, and to this I attribute the great 
mortality among the latter during this war. I believe 
from 14 to 15:1 hands is the best size of horse for 
this country, and nothing coarse or bigger should on 
any consideration be purchased. 

The Cape Colony and Basuto pony is the best. 
Good English and Irish cobs and small horses are 
very useful, but require time to learn to pick up food 
for themselves. 

North American and Texan small horses are good, 
but the big horses are only fit for draught and there- 
fore useless. 

The Canadian cavalry horses which I have seen 
are much too big and coarse, though I am informed 
in the early stages of the war some useful ones were 
imported. 

The first shipments of Russian ponies were of a 
very coarse low-grade type, too slow for fast work, 
but suitable for escorting convoys and slow operations. 
They are very hardy, will live on anything and are 
as arule docile. The Russian horses are absolutely 
useless. At Durban I saw the ponies from Russia 
landed from the ‘‘ Pinemore ” and ‘‘Anglo-Canadian,” 
and these are of a better type, showing more quality 
and activity, and | expect these will prove useful. 
The purchase of Australian horses I should like to 
see stopped. These horses require at least six months 
to acclimatise, and those I inspected at Durban from 
Queensland will not be fit for issue for at least nine 
months, being delicate, feminine looking, narrow 
horses, full of quality, but lacking muscle and con- 
dition entirely. 

The Hungarian horses have not proved a success. 
I am informed the breed has been ruined by the use 
of Hackney stallions. 

Some of the Argentines did good service, ¢.y., those 
issued to the squadron of the 10th Royai Hussars, 
whose horses were lost when the ‘ Ismore” was 
wrecked. But most of those purchased are not of a 
good class. I believe if a higher price had been given 
a useful class of horses could have been procured. 1 
am informed that good Mexican ponies can be bought 
suitable for the work in South Africa. 
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In conclusion I would point out that three faults 
are noticeable in the purchase of horses— 

1st.—Unsuitable horses as to type. 

2nd.—Worthless, unsound horses. 

3rd.—Horses that have never done any work, and 

which therefore cannot be rendered fit for hard 
work, even after a month’s care after landing. 

I have received the greatest assistance during my 
tour of inspection from Colonel Hotham, R.H.A. and 
Major Blenkinsop, A.V.D., whose knowledge of all 
matters connected with Remount questions, derived 
from long experience in India, &c., has proved in- 
valuable to me. 


From the Commanper-1nN-CuteF to Lorp Downe, 
Melbourne. 


(Telegram.) War ‘’ffice, April 17, 1902. 


Your report, dated 16th February, is very meagre, 
and omits allusion to many important points. Re- 
mount officers are generally condemned as purchasers, 
with scarcely any advice or suggestion as to amend- 
ment. No mention is made as to state of horses on 
landing, as to length of time horses have been and 
are now detained at base before being employed, as 
to administrative work of Remount Depdt, as to the 
condition and equipment of depdts. Have they 
managers, or do horses feed off the ground as has 
been alleged? No report on demands made by 
columns in the field, losses by sickness, system of 
forwarding by truck up country. I hope you will be 
able to remedy these shortcomings in a subsequent 
report, and that your inquiry in Australia will be in- 
finitely more minute, and give details as to opera- 
tions in each Colony. It is most important we should 
be in possession of full particulars as to the working 
of the Remount Department, both as regards South 
Africa and Australia. I would strongly urge you not 
to return home until you can give the required in- 
formation. 

Lord Downe’s Report continued. 

Lord Kitchener told me that he had given orders 
that no horse was to be issued for use with columns 
on service until it had been a month in South Africa. 
Very few of the officers | found knew of this order, 
and horses were continually sent to depdts up country 
with no description of them or date of their arrival in 
the country. I gave stringent orders to remedy this, 
and called in all horses I found already issued that 
had been too short a time in South Africa. 

The issuing depots are :—Bloemfontein, Bezuiden- 
hout, Standerton (a small one), Newcastle, De Aar, 
and Bowker’s Park. The others are resuscitating 
ones for horses returned from column, and are chiefly 
full of horses suffering from mange, with a small pro- 
portion of sore backs, wounds, and laminitis. The 
worst cases are sent to veterinary hospitals, and now 
resuscitating depdts are separate from issuing depdts 
to avoid infection as much as _ possible. Mange, 
which is very prevalent, is not of the worst descrip- 
tion, and three dressings are usually sufficient. 

In most depots I found the horses were being fed 
out of troughs, but in a few none were provided, but 
in those cases they had been ordered and were due in 
a few days. I would here remark that except the 
danger of the hay being trampled on, 


is no objection to hay being on the ground, except on 
sand. 

The late Mr. Henry Goodall, M.R.C.V.S., Melton 
Mowbray, the most practical man I ever knew, always 
strongly advised this, and was of the opinion that 
much of the bowing now so prevalent is due to horses 
always eating in an unnatural position. 


REMOUNT OPERATIONS IN 
AUSTRALIA, 
By Major-General Viscount Downe, C.B., C.1LE. 


As regards appointing buyers in the country, the 
provisions of the Remount Department have been 
most suitable, as no better buyer than Colonel Hunt 
could have been selected ; also Colonel Holdsworth 
and Veterinary Captain Nuthall are both reported by 
Colonel Hunt as excellent and hard-working officers. 
But having once set a buyer of the standing and ex- 
perience of Colonel Hunt to « country so far away 
and so large as Australia, it would appear a better 
system to allow him to make small contracts with 
dealers on the spot, without having to refer home to 
the Remount Office, for in some instances contracts 
were lost on account of answers to cablegrams not 
being received in time; dealers, and especially small 
ones, cannot afford to keep horses for two or three 
weeks, and good horses are often lost ; further, there 
are other buyers in the country besides the Imperial 
Government. 

The type of horses that are being sent by Messrs. 
Krerouse and Madden, of which I have seen some 
500, are small sturdy horses from 14:1 to 15:1, of 
good quality, and in good condition. These horses, 
purchased for the most part in Victoria and parts of 
New South Wales, are bred by small owners asa rule, 
and are better fed and better broken than those off 
the large runs in New South Wales and Queensland. 
The class of horses purchased and sent from Queens- 
land. especially lately, was not good, they were not 
of the right stamp ; but Colonel Hunt has lately had 
the greatest difficulty in obtaining small compact 
horses in the large numbers required. Doubtless, 10 
Queensland, there are very large numbers of horses 
of sorts, but they are as a rule, light, weedy, and 
badly nourished ; these faults have been, of course, 
much aggravated by several seasons of drought; 
also they are as a rule totally unbroken, and not us 
to be handled like paddock-bred horses ; they pine 
and fret on the ships, fall away in condition, do not 
eat, and are little or no use for work on landing for 
several months, and thus are useless for a campalg2. 
It is to be feared from all information received that 
no great numbers of the stamp required are to be 
obtained anywhere, and it is to be regretted that 
through careless breeding there are not the same 
numbers of good stout horses in the country as there 
were six or eight years ago. 

The inspections of animals by the remount agents 
appear to have been carefully carried out in every 
way ; the average number bought daily appears from 
returns to have averaged not more than 70. Some 
days, of course, very few could be purchased ani 
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waiting, a large number had to be passed to avoid 
demurrage. 

The arrangements for the care of horses, between 
delivery from sellers to embarkation, have been quite 
satisfactory ; if bought from dealers, the horses are 
only passed delivered fit on the ship; if purchased 
privately, as at present in New Zealand, they are 
placed under charge of a conducting officer, and are 
fed by contract, under supervision, until embarkation, 
at 12s. 6d. a horse per week. 

There is a popular fallacy which sounds very well 
in theory, viz.: that of dealing direct with the 
breeders—but any buyers, military or civilian, who 
have tried to do so, will tell you that it is next to im- 
possible and very costly when buying in numbers. 

Many people will tell you, and the general idea in 
England is, that Australia swarms with horses, and 
that good horses are to be bought like rabbits —for 
next to nothing. There are doubtless large numbers 
of horses of sorts in the country, but the breeders 
mostly breed for racing purposes, and thus the 
greater part of the surplus horses are weeds, and 
have not much substance. Also a very large quantity 
on the big runs or stations are entirely unbroken and 
useless for military purposes during a campaign, 
where horses have to be put to work at once, though 
with six months’ feeding they would be excellent 
animals. There are, doubtless, large numbers of 
good useful horses bred, but beyond the local require- 
ments and the Indian market, which is a very good 
one, and which takes some 6,000 to 8,000 horses a 
year, there has been no great demand outside. The 
country is to a great extent not an arable one, and 
tramways are all cable and electric, and so a large 
quantity of strong horses has not up to date been re- 
quired. When the South African war, which has 
taken some 30,000 horses, is over, the demand will 
probably drop back to its usual proportions, and it is 
more than probable that such a demand for horses 
may not spring up for many years again. 

Breeding remounts is not always a paying trade. 
The suggestion to form in the Colony Imperial studs 
for the Home and Indian Governments reads well ; 
but in the opinion of many who have thought out 
the subject, no great benefit would be realised, 
and certainly a heavy expense would be entailed. 
The Imperial demand for horses would certainly not 

great for Home purposes, and the Indian Govern- 
ment are quite satisfied with their present excellent 
system of giving orders to a certain number of tried 
shippers to deliver horses at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, c.i.f., to be passed at these ports by Govern- 
ment buyers, up to a certain standard ata fixed price. 


REPORT ON REMOUNT OPERATIONS IN 
NEW ZEALAND, 

By Major-General Viscount C.B., O.LE. 
New Zealand farmers far more resemble English 
en do the Australians ; and New Zealand 

ae in the same manner, are more in character 
with English horses, and are fed, worked, and broken 
in In the same manner. 

Some ten different New Zealand contingents have 


gone to South Africa, and they have, I think, almost 
invariably been reported on as well-bred horses. 

Colonel Holdsworth is a very capable and energetic 
officer ; is well known by Colonel Hunt—who was 
his Colonel in the 7th Hussars, and also by Colonel 
Hotham, as an officer who understands horses and is 
fond of the work. I wish to draw your attention, 
however, to the needlessly large staff of officers 
attached to the Remount Department in these 
Colonies. The last shipment of horses purchased 
direct by Colonel Hunt was in January 1901. Since 
February (of this year) there have been in these 
Colonies Colonel Hunt, Colonel Holdsworth, Veterin- 
ary Captain Nuthall, and Civil Veterinary Surgeon 
Taylor, the regular staff; also Civil Veterinary Sur- 
geon Conagher, Mr. Hopkinson (Reserve), Mr. Prior 
(Scottish Horse), and Captain E. Parsons (Imperial 
Yeomanry), who arrived from South Africa as con- 
ducting officers. 

Mr. Conagher, it appears, was sent from Pretoria 
to see whether blue glanders existed in Australia. 
Now, as there were in the country two very com- 
petent men, Veterinary Captain Nuthall, A.V.D., 
and Civil Veterinary Surgeon Taylor, the sending of 
Mr. Conagher appears to have been but a useless ex- 
pense, especially as I know that competent veterinary 
surgeons were terribly wanted at the time in South 
Africa. As one veterinary surgeon and one con- 
ducting officer are required for the shipment to sail 
the end of May, I have directed Colonel Holdsworth 
to send Veterinary Surgeon Conagher and Captain 
Parsons, also in that ship, as not required. 

I have seen a good deal of Veterinary Surgeon 
Conagher ; he is certainly a very intelligent and use- 
ful veterinary surgeon, who has his work thoroughly 
at heart. Of Veterinary Captain Nuthall, A.V.D., 
and Civil Veterinary Surgeon Taylor, Colonel Hunt 
speaks highly. 

The expenses of the staff, the high shipping ch-rges 
and the loss on sick and dead animals on the voyage, 
added to the charges for keep, &c., to the depdts for 
some weeks previous to embarkation, comes to a very 
large item. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that all horses to be shipped for a long voyage should 
be kept and hand-fed in depdts and sheds for some 
weeks before embarkation, so as to get them accustom- 
ed to confinement and the food they will receive on 
board ship. Should this not be done, the horses, 
especially those from large runs, straight from fairs 
and off the roads, and for the most part grass-fed, 
will fret terribly, refuse to eat, and, when first em- 
barked, fall away greatly in condition. The best of 
the private shippers in the Colonies invariably pre- 
pare their horses for shipment in this manner, and 
the results have shown the wisdom of so doing. The 
horses best prepared before embarkation will always 
land in the most forward condition, and be fit for 
service in half the time it will take those not prepared 
at all; also, the losses through sickness will be 50 
per cent. less. 


A wealthy citizen of Milan offers a scholarship in the 
Veterinary College of that City to any student born in 
the province.—La Clin. Vet. ; 

[This example might be followed without disgrace in 
Great Britain.—-Trans. ] 
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THE NORTH WALES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Society met at Colwyn Bay on Sept. 9th. The 
following gentlemen were present: Messrs. E. P. Edwards, 
Mold ; F. Booth, Colwyn Bay ; F.G. Edwards, Chester ; 
T. C. Howatson, St. Asaph; W. Luther Jones, Menai 
Bridge; R.S. Rowlands, Abergele; R. Price, Tarvin ; 
H. Williams, Ty Croes, Treasurer, and O. T. Williams, 
Llangefni, Hon. Sec. J 

The President and Vice-President being absent the 
chair was taken by Mr. R. Price. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

Letters or telegrams regretting inability to attend were 
received from Mr. J. Matthews (President), Professor F. 
Hobday, Messrs. G. J. Roberts, J. E. Mills, Dr. Evans, 
M.R.C.V.S., University College, Bangor, and R. Jones, 
Towyn. 

New MEMBERS. 


The Hon. Sec. Mr. J. E. Czersws, 
seconded by Mr. Edwards, Chester. Carried. 


THe ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Proposed by Mr. F. Booth, and seconded by Mr. E. P. 
Edwards, that the following letter be sent to the Secre- 
tary for War :— 


“ We, the Members of the North Wales Veterinary 
Medical Association desire to endorse, and urge upon 
your notice the expression of the grievance of officers 
serving in the Army Veterinary Department as set forth 
in the letter of the Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons addressed to you on June 7th last. 
We are unanimously of opinion that the letter states 
witu great moderation the real causes of complaint which 
urgently need reform, and points to disabilities amongst 
our military colleagues degrading to themselves and to 
the entire profession. We pray that these grievances 
may soon be rectified, but meanwhile it is our duty to 
ourselves, our profession, and to those whom we can in- 
fluence and advise to as far as possible discourfge our 
young graduates from entering the Army Ve*rinary 
Department.- We have the honour to be, Sir, your 
obedient servants, J. MarrHEews, President. 

O. TrREvor WILLIAMS, Secretary. 


Tue Victorta BENEVOLENT Funp. 


The Hon. Sec read a letter from Mr. Barrett appeal- 
ing to the Society for a subscription towards the above 
fund. It was unanimously resolved to subscribe two 
guineas, and to state that the Society being cnlya young 
one, our finances are naturally low, otherwise we should 
have subscribed more. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERs. 


President.—Mr. Hugh O. Richards (the vice president) 
was unanimously elected President, the resolution being 


emer by Mr. H. Williams, and seconded by Mr. 
owlands. 


Vice-President.—Mr. R. Price, Tarvin, was unani- 
mously elected Vice-President, proposed by Mr, F 
Booth, and seconded by Mr. F. G. Edwards, 

Treasurer.—Mr. H. Williams was unanimously re- 
elected Treasurer. 


Secretary.—Mr. O. Trevor Williams was also re-elected 
Hon. Sec. 


PARTURITION 
AND SOME TROUBLES ASSOCIATED WITH IT. 
By Mr. E. P. Epwarps, Mold, 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—Having j 
in a 
moment consented to try my ’prentice at 


paper for our Society, I have chosen for my subject one 
which, though it may be called hackneyed, is yet one 
which I thought would prove of practical and general 
interest to a Society consisting very largely of country 
practitioners, and I trust it will be provocative of a 
lively, profitable, and interesting discussion. 

I do not intend to traverse the whole ground 
suggested by my title, for were I capable it is too large 
a tield, nor do I intend to go into details of Pathology 
or to quote authorities or call opinions from various 
works on the subjects dealt with, but rather to speak as 
I think from my own experience in the hope of eliciting 
the expression of yours. 

In College days the lectures on parturition and on the 
methods of delivery in cases of mal-presentation were 
to me always delightful—delightful in their pristine 
simplicity. In my heathen ignorance of practical work 
I had always thought the calving and foaling seasons 
might bring some tough jobs; but as the , Thar se 
tackled one presentation after another my qualms 
vanished, it ail became so placidly easy and seemed to 
offer such a field for the exhibition of a skill that would 
astonish the natives that I longed to tackle a 17 hands 
mare with a foal which was trying to step int» this 
world with all four legs at one time. 

In my notes of these lectures I find the following 
under the heading of “ Breach presentation.” “ Passa 
cord with aslip knot on to one leg and secure it below 
the fetlock, give this cord to an assistant who, whilst 
the operator presses the hock forward and upward, 
draws the foot backward into the vaginal passage. Re- 
peat this process with the other hind leg and then deliver 
by traction on both.” Could anything be simpler! 
Why it is almost like “ pulling a string and the figure 
will work.” I do not quote the above in any spirit of 
rag of the learned Professor’s lectures, but 
rather to illustrate what I believe to be true, that in no 

rovince of veterinary work is there so wide a divergence 

tween theoretical directicn and practical accomplish 
ment as in relation to the duties of the obstetrician. 
Obstetrics must be learned practically and one is al- 
ways meeting with some case presenting new difficul- 
ties calling for the exercise of one’s native common sense 
to overcome. 

It would be interesting if statistics could be collected 
from various districts giving the number of cases of 
difficult parturition, the presentations, and other particu- 
lars for comparison, for there are causes which operate 80 
as to be favourable to the production of a larger crop © 
bad cases in some districts than others. Chief of these 
to my mind is the mating of a large or even medium 
sized bull with a heifer which becomes a mother at from 
12 to 18 months old. This is a common practice in my 
district and yields one of the toughest cases one cad 
meet with, for though the presentation may be quite 
normal the calf is too big to come away, and has to be 
removed literally piecemeal. 

The occasions and causes which lead to our help 
being called for in parturition are very varied ant 
numerous, and in an assembly of veterinary surgeons It 
would be waste of time to go through the whole gamut 
of malpresentations and the method employed for their 
relief. I shall therefore only touch upon a few of the 
difficulties met witb, and give a few points which may 
be new or at any rate of practical interest. , 

It is perhaps almost unnecessary to mention how 1m 
portant are the mechanical precautions to be adopted 10 
tackling a difficult case. For myself I prefer a cow % 
be lying down in the majority of cases, and a mare, ! 
she is quiet, to be standing up. It is of the utmost 1m 
portance if the patient is down to have the hind e0 
higher than the fore end, and to attain this object I in 
variably swing her around in the stall or shippo”, he 
taking advantage of the usual fall in the flooring. The 


other alternative is to raise the hind end on to sacks 0" 
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battens of straw, but it is surprising how much more 
easily this can be done and the patient retained in the 
desired position when advantage is taken of the fall. In 
the case of mares which refuse to stand or are danger- 
ous to the operator it is best to put on the hobbles, 
which both ensure safety and are very useful to lift by, 
the rope being passed over a friendly beam and the 
quarters packed under with sacks of straw. 

In commencing a case with the mare I consider it to be 
of the utmost importance not only to adopt the most 
stringent antiseptic precautions throughout the case as 
to instruments and the water used to soap one’s arms 
with, but also to first of all thoroughly irrigate the 
uterus with a weak antiseptic solution, which should be 
hot. This is a very necessary precaution against those 
deadly and disappointing sequelz in the mare, such as 
metritis, septicemia, and septic laminitis, for decompo- 
sition of the membranes and uterine fluids begins so 
early in the mare that although our case may be son 
delivered trouble often follows on the neglect of the 
initial precaution. Another reason why this precaution 
is a wise one to my mind is that we generally find that 
the farmer or his neighbour has introduced his hand and 
wg alsoa piece of rope, used likely enough weeks 

fore in “drawing a calf,” and it is too much to expect 
rigid antisepsis there. 

For this purpose [ use this instrument which, as you 
will see, isa sort of miniature probang, and into which 
fits this metal cup into which the antiseptic is poured. 

In passing I may mention that the irrigation tube is 
capable of playing many parts, and is very useful in milk 
fever for the administration of medicine in the comatose 
stages, the farmer being able to use it quite safely, whilst 
I have also used it as a probang in calves. The cup is 
made also so that it will fit into a canula and so can be 
used for the direct administration of medicines into the 
rumen when necessary. 

With regard to obstetrical instruments generally I con- 
fess that I do not possess a very elaborate set, and I 
should be very glad to hear the experience of any of you 
who have used such instruments as Pollock’s porte bands, 
chain sectors, embryotome, guillotine, etc. 

The parturition hooks made with screw joints for 
portelitity have in my hands proved a nuisance, and I 

ave abandoned them for those with the shaft made in 
one piece, for I found that in the necessary turning and 
twisting in adjusting the hook in the required place, the 
Screw was apt to turn and the instrument become divided 
Into two parts when you least desired it. 

We have all probably our own favourite pattern of 
embryotomy knife. The one I use is an adaptation of 
the ordinary curved knife to which I have had welded 
this copper band which is also covered with rubber to 
prevent injury to the finger joints. The objection to the 
ordinary pattern to my mind is that the finger rings are 
made much too thin, and in a long case cut into the 
Operator's fingers or make them very sore. 

P he mare is often a very fractious animal to deal with 

uring a difficult case of parturition, and I should like to 
— out the value of chloroform in some cases where, 
though the animal is down and hobbled, she continues 
sa Struggle and fight, not to speak of the excessive strain- 

ie so often met with. I do not mean or recommend 

oe the animal under the full influence of chloroform, 
i certain cases where speed is the essence of the 
br. ry I find it a great help to give just sufficient to 
penn er halfway into dreamland ; the mare remains 

- om but is soothed, the uterine contractions modi- 

=~ 7 lies quietly whilst you work your will upon 
Sean, ae may say is the very general ponies of 

“a ical men, indeed so used toit do the patients 
rene om hat the doctor allows the woman to have the 
fn : lef on which the drug has been — and 

erely takes a good breath of it as she feels the pain 


' coming on, and I have been assured that in this way 
' accouchment becomes quite a pleasurable affair. 


I wonder if you have all noticed the great differences 
that are met with, especially in mares, in the character 
of the vaginal passage and of the uterus, and their degree 
of contractility. You put your hand into one mare and 
you find a great cavity, the walls of which feel tense and 
tent like ; this mare strains and of course you feel the 
contraction, but in another case you find the wall of the 
passage loose and lying in folds like the tent collapsed, 
and when this mare strains she squeezes all the blood out 
of your arm and renders it limp and useless in a very 
few seconds, adding very greatly to your labour. 

It does not appear to be a question of the mare’s condi- 
tion, for I have met with this class of uterus in fat and 
lean animals, but rather I think to natural conformation 
and excessive relaxation of the ligaments by which the 
uterus is attached, and I consider these animals more 
than ordinarily liable to eversion of tke womb. 

Mal Presentations —I do not intend to go into these 
sertatim but would first cali your attention to one which 
I find rather common in the mare, namely, all four feet 
presented, with or without the head. It of course de- 
yends on circumstances, but I should be glad of your 
experience in dealing with this presentation. My own 
practice, whether the head is present and can be secured 
or not, is to deliver by the hind legs, for I find that the 
flexible head and neck easily accommodate themselves 
and fall forward, as also do the fore legs when traction 
is brought on to the hind legs, whilst the bulky quarters 
and protruding hocks are much more difficult to push 
back in the normal method of delivery. 

In securing the head of a live foal or calf it is of im- 
portance to avoid injury to the jaw by the use of the 
necessarily thin cord used, and it is also risky to fix a 
rope around the neck which may run so tight as to 
obstruct breathing when the head is drawn through the 
vulva. I find it a good plan to use a long double cord 
looped on itself in this fashion. I pass the loop on to 
the nape of the neck and its lower end in front of the 
angle of the jaw. I then draw the noose just so tight 
that it will not slip over the ears, and then by passing 
the loose end (thus) through the anterior end it becomes 
locked and will tighten no further, and has the advan- 
tage of being very easily undone. 

In calves this method is sometimes disappointing, for 
the rope may slip forward over the forehead, but this 
difficulty is overcome if the anterior end of the loop is 
slipped into the mouth instead of under the jaw. 

Of course nothing but carelessness can account for 
including the tongue in one’s rope when securing the 
head in the ordinary way by passing it around the lower 
jaw. I once did this, and to my horror delivered a calf 
whose tongue was cut clean through close to the freenum. 
1 held my own tongue and pocketed, the calf’s, but ex- 
pected trouble to follow. Some days afterwards I was 
at the farm again and saw the calf, which the farmer 
described as doing splendidly and taking his milk well. 
Examining his mouth I found the stump of the tongue 
completely healed, and beyond that his bleat was rather 
a plaintive and apologetic one he suffered no inconven- 
ience, and was sold fat, the owner remaining in blissful 
ignorance. 

I only narrate this in order to ask whether there is 
some reason why wounds inflicted im utero heal more 
rapidly than ordinary ones and are not followed by the 
same degree of inflammatory reaction. At any rate I 
have a bias of belief in that direction, for I have fre- 
quently seen injuries done by hooks in the orbit, and 
fractures of the lower jaw, followed by very little trouble 
afterwards. 

Independent of false presentations and of the mon- 
strosities which sometimes give so much trouble, the 
most difficult cases which I find are those in heifers 
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where the calf is simply too big to come away; the 
mother is perhaps 15 or 18 months old and is trying to 
part with a calf half as big as herself. Frequently so to 
speak, both fore legs must be removed before the head 
can be extracted followed by perhaps three-fourths of the 
chest, when it refuses to budge. I then break several 
ribs, remove the entrails, and gain four or five inches 
more, when the loins refuse to allow a passage. Before 

ushing back the trunk and attempting delivery by the 
hind legs | find it a good plan to cut through the skin in 
the tlank above the stifle joint, through the tensor fascize 
latee and the gluteus muscles, thus allowing the femur 
to slip back and be much further extended on the pelvis, 
and when this is done on both hind legs it gives con- 
siderably more room. 

Failing delivery after this there is nothing to be done 
but to stitch the skin around the thorax, push it back, 
get up the hind legs, remove one of them and let the 
calf hop into the world headless, armless, and one 
legged. 

There is a great temptation in cases of this sort where 
the presentation is normal, and one has plenty to pull by, 
to goon doing so with a fatal injury to the uterus as a 
consequence. IfI find that two or three ordinary men 
pulling do not make reasonable progress I always proceed 
to embryotomy. 

I do not suppose that I can say anything new about 
embryotomy, but there is one instruction given in the 
text books as to how to remove a foal’s or calf’s leg, with 
which I do not agree. In the first long cut made through 
the skin from above the scapula to the foot, I think it 
is bad practice to cut the skin in a circular manner at 
the foot ; it should I think be left attached there, form- 
ing a fixed point to work from in skinning the leg up- 
wards, and should only be severed after all the muscles 
etc. have been cut or torn down and the leg is practically 
ready to be withdrawn. 

We have all probably met with considerable difficulty 
at times in cutting away the hind legs of a foal owing to 
the tenacity of the ligamentum teres and the pubio- 
femoral ligament. I find it a quick method to pass a 
long, straight handled, blunt pointed hook to the hip 
joint and to fix it around the trochanter major. I then 
cover the whole with my open hand to protect the uterus, 
and an assistant slowly turns the handle of the hook, 
thus wrenching the femur from its attachments. 

Stenosis of theos.—1 have met with this condition a 
few times in cows, and also frequently in ewes. 

The only recovery I have had after operative interfer- 
ence in the cow was in an old cow which everteda large 
portion of the gravid uterus before my arrival. The case 
was easily diagnosed, for the os was of a leathery char- 
acter to the feel and when cut into proved gritty. Icut 
down cautiously through the ring until I considered I 
had gone through the altered tissues of the part, and could 
grasp the calf’s feet, and then relied upon the laceration 
produced by the passage of the calf to widen the aper- 

ture. Having delivered a live calf, which was the chief 
motive of operating at all, the womb was returned and 
the vulva stitched, and the cow did well. 

The same disease in ewes | have seen frequently 
generally in old ewes which have had previous difficulty 
in lambing, and though operation is advisable to save the 
lambs and relieve the ewe, death has always followed in 
my experience 

Impervious Os.—Under this title is described a condi- 
tion otherwise known as “ white heifer disease,” and per- 
sistent hymen, and it consists in the presence of fibrous 
tissue around and across the os uteri. Ihave never seen 
it except 1n primipara, nor in any whose colour was not 
or blue. 

think in this case, as in stenusis, th i 
should play a subordina‘e part, and that Some 
the fingers after first nicking the parts with the knife 
effects the purpose more saiely and with less hemor- 


rhage. In many of these cases it is wise after breaking 
down the actual new growth to wait for atime before 
attempting delivery. The reason for this is that the 
normal tissues surrounding the os uteri, having been 
pathologically held in a state of contraction by the 
diseased growth, have had no time or chance to partake 
in the general relaxation of the womb, and to attempt a 
forcible one may result in serious injury. Precaution 
should be taken to prevent eversion of the uterus after 
delivery, and the animal should be fed for the butcher. 

Rupture of the Vagina.—I have seen this in cattle, 
usually due to the well meant but too heroic efforts of 
the farmer or local quack to get up the hind legs ina 
breech presentation. A clean rent five or six inches long 
may be met with, and in my experience may do very 
well. In a very few hours a gelatinous, gauze like, 
coagulum, probably of peritoneal origin, connects the 
lacerated edges, and if left severely alone and the treat- 
ment confined t» controlling systemic disturbance a re- 
covery may be luoked for. Retention of the foetal mem- 
branes in this case, however, leads to fatal septic peri- 
tonitis, and recovery is more likely when the accident 
occurs in heifers at first calf than in older animals. 

Eversion of the Uterus.—I need not trouble you with 
many remarks concerning this common accident, but I 
should like to say that my first direction on receiving a 
message to attend such a case, or on arrival at the farm, 
is to see that the cow if lying down is secured by the 
nose and kept down. If standing up the womb should 
of course be supported, but my point is that many cows 
die from the injury they do to the womb in the act of 
lyingdown. In their pain they may get up and lie down 
several times, and the swinging uterus often gets under 
the thighs and is crushed, deach often following in a very 
short time from shock and hemorrhage. 

For the rest, all I have to say is that it is astonishing 
what a cow’s womb will stand, and that one need never 
despair to put back a much bruised womb and give the 
cow a chance. I have seen a heifer whose uterus ha 
to the knowledge of the owner, been out for seven hours, 
the cow lying in snow, she was afterwards carted over 
a very rough road for nearly two miles, and being re- 
placed no trouble of any kind manifested itself. This 
case was very easily returned, and led me to try the use 
of cold water instead of hot, with the result that I con 
sider it superior to hot, though the popular prejudice 
against it is a serious cunsideration. I believe that con 
tinued kneading and massage of the organ is more to 
the point than the amount or temperature of water used. 
In the mare the disease is much more fatal, but under 
favourable conditions, a recovery may be expected in 4 
large percentage of cases. . 

In cows and mares after returing the womb I consider 
it sufficient in order to prevent a recurrence to stit 
through the labia of the vulva or across tbe buttocks, 
and to raise the flooring behind the animal, but reliance 
should not be placed upon the ordinary cow trusses. 

The accident of “picking the reed” is one which 
affords many situations which may add to the gaiety nt 
exactly of the nations, but may serve to lighten the daily 
routine of a hard worked country vet. by an irresistible 
appeal to his sense of humour, whilst not being dev 
of a certain serious value as illustrating the ignorance 0 
his clients or proving how far an experienced farmer may 
lose his head under certain circumstances. Upon one 
occasion, obeying a hurried call to a cow supposed to be 
casting her womb, I found the farmer and three men 
sweating, cursing, and swearing, in their attempts to 
prevent a vigorously straining cow from parting wit) ® 
rather abnormally large afterbirth, and much eos 
suasion was required to induce them to allow the cow 


have her own way. 
| Upon one occasion when obliged to be absent a 
home over night I left a “final year’s” man 10 cher, 
and his last remark to me was “ You'll see now you # 
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away something nasty will turn up.” In the middle of 
the night there was a very urgent call, the message being 
that a cow had put her bowels out. My assistant dressed 
hurriedly, wondering meanwhile what was best to be 
done when a cow parted with her inside, and as he con- 
fessed afterwards sparing five minutes to peep into the 
index of several books with a forlurn hope of guidance. 
Arriving at the farm he was met by the “ guidwife” of 
the house with “Come this way, sir, I have got them 
quite clean and keeping warm, sir.” Confused, and worse 
confounded, my budding M.R.C.V.8_ stooped to inspect 
the spuricus bowels which were reposing in a blanket in 
a huge panmug and being assiduously bathed with warm 
buttermilk. Greatly doubting the evidence of his senses, 
my friend soon convinced himself of the risibility of the 
occasion, and his own bowels shaking with mighty 
laughter he proceeded to the shippor. tu find the cow, 
which had been greatly neglected so that her bowels 
might be kept alive, placidly chewing the cud, ap- 
parently content with having parted with her fcetal 
membranes. 

A rather more tragic ending followed in another case 
of misconception, where several dealers, used to cattle 
all their lives, held an ante-mortem inquest on a cow 
endeavouring to calve but which they decided was pass- 
ing her own bowels through the vulva. I was away on 
a journey, and greatly dreading her speedy demise they 
“cut her throat to save her life”—and the owner’s 

ocket—but judge of how the latter wished to kick 

imself when with the butcher’s help they found the 
poor cow had only been endeavouring to part with a 
celosmian monstrosity, and that the supposed entrails of 
the cow were those of the calf. You are not here, how- 
ever to hear stories, and I must not yield to the tempta- 
tion to tell more or I might keep you here longer than 
you bargained for. 

_Non-Dilatation of the Os.—False labour pains a fort- 
night or even more before due date of calving with a con- 
tracted condition of the os is often met with, and should 
be treated with chloral. The os, however, is occasionally 
found contracted when true labour is present, or it may 
be necessary to dilate the ring in several conditions met 
with independent of the parturient period. In the case 
of an animal in labour a good dose of chloral is of value, 
and in all cases where the os has to be dilated I find the 
best method to be the introduction of tampons of lint 
soaked ina 25 per cent solution of cocaine. The first 
tampon is often very difficult to introduce, as the os is 
perhaps completely closed, and the attempt to screw in 
a very small rellof lint results in squeezing out all 
the cocaine solution, and in that case would be abortive. 
In such a case I find it answers well to thoroughly dry 
the uterus by the use of a sponge or pads of antiseptic 
wool, and having prepared the tampon of the required 
Size and slightly moistened an inch or two of the end 
dip it into dry cocaine powder and screw it into the os. 
A 25 per cent. lanoline ointment of cocaine will answer 
almost as well smeared around the os, but the tampon 
acts more quickly where practicable. The first tampon 
may be removed in about an hour, and manipulation 
with the fingers, after the manner of a glove stretcher, 
should be then resorted toin order that the second tam- 
pn soaked in cocaine solution may be as large as possi- 

Ne. The introduction of successive tampons of increased 
- together with finger practice should continue until 

€ object is attamed, but seldom are more than three 
attempts necessary, and I have found cocaine very 
Superior to belladonna for this purpose. 

a the mare it is of vital importance to observe the 
strictest antiseptic precautions whilst dilating the os, more 
agen, if it is for the purpose of evacuating septic con- 

re fluids capable of becoming septic. . 

h little while ago I attended a mare said to be dis- 
charging at intervals from the vagina. A vaginal and 
rectal examination discovered the uterus enormously 


distended with semi-fluid contents but the os quite con- 
tracted. The animal was brought to my stables, and 
during the next day the os was dilated sufficiently to 
enable me to evacuate two stable bucketsfull of what 
looked exactly like the mixed curds and whey familiar 
to cheese makers. It appeared to be of a laudable 
character and quite free from any smell offensive or 
otherwise. There still remained a considerable quantity 
of the material in the uterus and with a view to further 
dilating the os a large tampon was fixed in the opening 
and the mare left for the night. In the morning the 
mare was found to be tympanitic, temperature 105, pulse 
rapid and wiry, and the patient very dull and off fuod. 
The os was completely dilated, the tampon in the uterus 
and 14 more buckets of the material were now removed, 
which had a distinctly sour or acid smell of a sickly 
character. No particular antiseptic precautions had up 
to now been taken, but the uterus was now irrigated with 
about 2 gallons of hot water containing lysol, which was 
partly evacuted by the mare herself and the rest re- 
moved by me after being in the uterus about fifteen 
minutes. After completely emptying the uterus about 
six ounces of lanoline containing 2 drachms of iodoform 
were introduced into the womb, a ball containing chloral 
Jii., chinosol gr. 20 given every five hours, and the symp- 
tums, which [ attributed to the absorption of septic 
materials consequent upon the rapid decomposition of 
the morbid uterine contents after the admission of air, 
disappeared in about 24 hours. 

A sample of the material from this mare’s womb was 
sent to the Dick College and was described by the Pro- 
fessor who examined it as a very rich culture of a mi- 
crococcus but no information could be given by him as to 
the origin or nature of the bulk of the fluid or its float- 
ing caseous constituent, and he discredited the sugges- 
tion hazarded by myself that it consisted of retained 
menstrual fluid. This mare had given birth to several 
foals, had been served the last season, and was supposed 
for three months to have held ; when a slight discharge 
was noticed and continued for several months before I 
was consulted. No trace of an abortive foetus could be 
found. In this connection I must mention an analogous 
condition which I have seen in cows after calving, and 
the description of a recent case will suffice. A cow, 
calved for the third time a week previously, went off her 
feed, and on examination I found her with a very rapid 
wiry pulse, no appetite, temp. 105, bowels very irregu- 
lar and capricious, some days a quanity of foetid and 
fluid faeces would be passed, other days no motion at all. 
No straining or vaginal discharges, and a slight doughy 
swelling of the brisket with the above symptoms led me 
to suspect a case of traumatic pericarditis. The symp- 
toms gradually subsided, appetite and milk returned, 
and I so far dismissed the case as to say-[ would call if 
passing the next few days. I did so and was shewn two 
great masses of caseous material of the shape of very 
big German sausages but tapered at both ends which the 
cow had passed from the womb that morning. They 
were pinky white in appearance, quite sweet to the 
smell, of the consistence of very new cheese, and their 
individual definite form proved that they had come one 
from each corau of the uterus. [have seen the same 
condition on two other occasions but in those cases there 
was ample evidence of uterine trouble, as there was 
straining and the passage of fragments of the material, 
and in one case the mass removed after dilatation of the 
os weighed eight pounds. All the cases were accom- 
panied by great wasting, high fever in the early stages, 
capricious appetite and irregularity of the bowels. 

Under the microscope the substance removed was 
found to consist of a large proportion of amorphous 
material commingled with mucus cells, and my conclu- 
sion has been that it is a collection of the shed cells of 
the uterine mucous membrane mixed with the albumin- 
ous products of a catarrhal condition of the uterus. That 
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there was going on a severe drain upon the system was 
proved by the very rapid wasting, the elevation of tem- 
perature is consistent with a catarrhal inflammation, and 
the product itself is of a character to indicate shedding 
of vast numbers of mucus cells and effusion of mucoid 
material. 

Another condition of the vaginal and uterine mucous 
membrane generally seen following a difficult calving, 
or more often still after delivery of a calf which has 
laid dead in utero for some time deserves mention here. 
[refer to that peculiar necrotic condition of the surface 
of the organ in which it attains a thickened and leathery 
feel, is generally dark brown or even black in colour, 
and if the animal lives gradually peels off in patches, 
and is usually accompanied by the presence of a thin 
watery, and acrid smelling discharge. It is often seen 
contined to the vaginal passage, especially where it is 
due to rough usage during calving, but I have oft-n met 
with it after delivery of a putrid and emphysematous 
calf, the condition being established before delivery and 
due probably to necrosis of the mucous lining from the 
irritation of the effete contents. 

The first of these two conditions of the uterus may be 
classified as a benign endometritis or uterine catarrh, 
whilst the latter affection may be considered as a septic 
cr necrotic inflammation of the same layer of the organ. 
In both cases it is the mucous layer alone which is in- 
volved, but the inflammatory products differ vastly and 
the variation is consistent with the difference in causation 
and the absence of septic infection, and an acrid or mech- 
anical injury in what I have named the benign or catar- 
rhal form. I shall refer to treatment presently. 

Metritis. Acute metritis involving the whole of the 
uterine tissue and extending to the peritoneum and even 
to the intestines themselves is seen in all our various 
patients and is of two forms, 1. that following direct 
Injury to the organ, 2. that of septic origin. 

The first form follows injury during parturition and 
and most generally results upon an injury done around 
the os uteri or at any part of the uterus proper. Severe 
injuries may be inflicted upon the vaginal walls without 
the extension of inflamation to the uterus itself, but the 
nearer the injury is to the os the greater the danger of 
this happening. here traumatic injury produces 
metritis it generally manifests itself in a tew hours after 
and proceeds very rapidly to a fatal termination, and the 
greater the interval between the injury and the appear 
ance of symptoms the greater the hope of recovery. The 
coffee or chocolate coloured discharge found ‘in septic 

metritis is described as occurring also in the traumatic 
form, but in my experience is rarely seen. If the injury 
take the form of a clean rent in the organ and there is 
no special septic source of infection present, such as 
retained fetal membranes, then the course of the case is 
marked by the formation of true pus, and a recovery may 
follow with no change in the nature of this discharge. 
Many cases end fatally in so short a time from metro- 
peritonitis that there is not time for any discharge to be 
established, and I would venture the opinion not only 
that the chocolate coloured discharge is characteristic of 
the septic form of metritis only, but also that it is not 
always in itse!f proof of the existence of acute metritis. 

Septic metritis is by far the most common fourm and 
has two prominent direct causes ; the infliction of bruises 
abrasion or scratches on the surface of the organ under 
septic conditions, and secondly the retention of the foetal 
membranes either with or without the existence of the 
above conditions. The general condition of the animal 
may act as a predisposing cause ; for instance, I may 
point out that an animal exhausted by a long journe 
will be much more likely to develop it than one in full 
vigour at the time of calving. Retention of the fotal 
membranes is in itself a sufficient cause, but less fatal | 
than where injury also exists. I said a moment ago that | 


the chocolate coloured discharge is not always proof of 
acute metritis. In my experience true acute metro- 
peritonitis is a disease which either “ends or mends” 
with the cow and mare in a very short time, usually 
three days being the period of crisis. I have however 
seen cows suffering from a chocolate coloured dischar 
for weeks together ; no doubt some degree of metritis 
was present but the discharge was identical in appearance 
and odour, yet the animals continued to eat and, though 
much emaciated, often recovered. I consider that there 
is a fruitful field for some pathologist to investigate the 
precise nature of the various pathological uterine dis- 
charges and of the organisms which inhabit them and 
probably determine their character and effects. 

This brings me to the subject of the retention of the 
foetal membranes where the variety of discharges met 
with is most marked, and this is the only side of the sub- 
ject I wish to touch upon. 

The ordinary case of retained membranes is accom- 
panied by a discherge consisting of broken down blood, 
the débris of the membranes, and pus, is not very dis- 
agreeable in smell nor profuse in quantity, and after 
removal of the membranes becomes more laudable in 
character and less offensive day by day. 

Another case will be characterised by a most foul 
smelling discharge, thin, watery, and acrid, exceedingly 
irritant to the arms of the operator, producing a peculiar 
tingling sensation similar to that produced by aconite 
liniment and sometimes producing a nasty rash on one’s 
skin. After removal of the membranes this discharge 
may persist in great quantity for a considerable time. 

In a third case the discharge will be almost devoid of 
offensive odour but very profuse in quantity, of a greyish 
colour, and consisting of a thin fluid in which floats a 
finely divided flaky material, which when the fluid is 
filtered proves tu be of a grey colour, and under the 
microscope amorphous, devoid of special cells or struc- 
ture. 

In yet another instance there will be found very little 
discharge beyond a mixture of pus, blood and débris, but 
a number, or even the whole of the uterine cotyledons 
will be found necrosed, and come away with the fetal 
membranes. 

There are other varieties and modifications of these 
particular conditions met with, but you will no doubt be 
familiar with them. 

Now so far as I can discover these variations do not 
follow or depend upon infection from extrinsic sources, 
for if we take a number of cases where the cow has cal- 
ved naturally and no operator’s .hand has been intro- 
duced we find the variety of conditions I have named. 
Do these varying discharges depend upon systemic 
causes—the condition of the animal, the state of the 
weather, the length of time the membranes have been 
retained, or are they due t» variations in the organisms 
present. 

_ With respect to the treatment of all cases where a sep- 

tic uterine discharge is present after removal of the 
membranes, where established independent of their re- 
tention, or following such a case as prolapse of the 
organ, I wish to ask your careful consideration. 

The aim of us all I take it in such cases is to destroy 
the septic organisms present with as little irritation 9 
the organ as possible, to restore tone to the uterine 
muscle that it may undergo the normal contraction fol- 
lowing parturition, and to restore tone also to the 
mucous membrane so that it may cease to produce mor 
bid discharges. 

My own method used to be to inject, or gravitate into 
the uterus large quantities of warm solutions of antisep- 
tics, such as solutions of creolin, chinosol, lysol, carbolic 
acid etc., and to leave them there, and in the ¥ 
majority of cases this answered the pur Neverthe- 
less I consider this method to be bad practice. 
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presence of a large quantity of fluid prevents the normal 
contraction of the uterus ; in most cases after removal 
of the foetal membranes the os contracts rapidly and the 
fluid becomes imprisoned. Under such circumstances 
no matter what is the antiseptic which has been used 


; ™ the germs get the upper hand and in a few hours flourish 
= amazingly, and our injection is found to have been trans- 


formed into a stinking hquid which proves a menace to 
the animal’s health or even life. y own practice is 


E where the uterus can be reached to thoroughly flush it 


out with a very weak hot antiseptic solution, tube, and 
then to immediately remove all fluid with a sponge or 
antiseptic pledgets, and then introduce about six ounces 
of an ointment consisting of lanoline or real vaseline in 
which is dissolved a drachm of iodoform. 1 use the 
adjective real as applied to vaseline because most of the 
so called veterinary petroleum jellies and cheap petroleum 
products are not vaseline at all, and worse still they 
possess very decided irritating properties. Iodoform 
may not merely be mixed with lanoline or vaseline but 
is soluble in them, and may be made if required at once 
by using gentle heat and stirring in the iodoform as the 
medium sets, or if made for stock may be relied upon to 
dissolve in 2ither. 

My argument is that an antiseptic introduced in the 
greasy form remains in the uteras, is of the least possible 
bulk, is rapidly absorbed, is non-irritant but rather em- 
mollient in character, and does not afford a nidus for the 
propagation of septic organisms. 

One is sometimes called to cases both in cows and 
mares where the uterus is filled with septic fluid and 
where the os isso contracted that it is impossible to in- 
troduce the hand. In all such cases I consider it to be 
ot vital importance to evacuate the fluid contents entirely 
so that the uterus may contract and cleanse itself. For 
this purpose I have had made a magnified sort of enema 
syringe with a very long suction tube which is guarded 
against the admission of debris by a fine wire gauze. 
1 introduce this through the os and pump out the 
uterine contents, afterwards passing my miniature pro- 
bang and pouring in my iodoform ointment, previously 
liquefied by heat, repeating the process next day if more 
fluid has collected. Treatment carried out upon this 
principle I have found by far the most successful in 
dealing with all septic conditions of the uterus in all 
patients, and I can strongly recommend it. 

Now, gentlemen, I am afraid my discourse, like that of 
some preachers, has long outstayed its welcome and though 
there is much left unsaid I must close, hoping you will find 
something of interest therein worthy of discussion. 


The discussion was taken up well by all the members 
Present. Being a very familiar subject in a country 
eastien all that were present had much to say oa it. 

— Epwarpbs, in replying, said that he was extremely 
with the discussion that followed upon his 


SPECIMENS. 


— Howarson exhibited a very interesting monstro- 
Rese F. G, Epwarps, Chester, volunteered to read a 
tr Hang Some Abdominal Obstructions” at our next 
Rig Place of meeting in March was left to the Hon. 
having been suggested. 
for ~ re SEC. proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Price 
ed *siding and to the essayist for his able paper, which 
‘S passed with acclamation. This terminated a very 
enjoyable evening. 
O. Trevor Hon. Sec. 


YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The autumn meeting was held at the Hotel Metropole, 
Leeds, on Friday, October 31st. The retiring President 
(Mr. Frank Somers, of Leeds) was in the chair, and th 
attendance of members included Messrs. F. W. 3. 
Clough, Mosley ; J. Cooke, Scarboro’; H. Dyson, and 
J. McKinna, Huddersfield; A. W. Mason, A. McCar- 
mick, G.C. Barber, S. Wharam, W. F. Greenhalgh, 
H. G. Bowes, and W. Crawford, Leeds ; J. Clarkson, 
Gartorth ; J. E. Scriven, Tadcaster; J. W. Lazenby, 
Boston Spa ; H. Snarry, York a * Ellison, Harrogate ; 
F. Hallilay, Dewsbury ; A.C. Thompson, Doncaster ; 
George Whitehead, Batley ; P. Deighton, Selby ; and 
Major Woods, York. 

Letters of regret at inability to be present were an- 
nounced from Professor Williams, Edinburgh: and Mr. 
G. E. Bowman, Leeds. 


Tue ArMy VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


At the summer meeting it was resolved to forward 
letters to the Secretary of State for War, the Yorkshire 
Members of Parliament, and veterinary medical societies 
asking that certain grievances of the officers of the Army 
Veterinary Department might be removed. 

The Secretary (Mr. McCarmick) now read a number 
of replies. The letter from the War Office was from 
Director-General F. Duck who wrote that he was directed 
to ne the Society that the several points raised 
would receive due consideration. 

Acknowlegements were likewise read from Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, M.P.; Mr. H. J. Wilson, M.P.; Mr. 58. 
Roberts, M.P.; Mr. F. W. Fison, M.P. ; and Mr. Luke 
White, M.P., as well as letters from the Southern Coun- 
ties, the Lincolnshire, and the Midland Counties Asso- 
ciations. 

Subsequently Mr. A. W. Mason called attention to 
another matter which had been dealt with by Mr. 
Hunting in Zhe Veterinary Record and discussed by 
the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons. He referred to the announcement in 7'he Lon- 
don Gazette of October 7th that Temporary Vet.-Captain 
J. P.Spanton had relinquished his commission in the 
Imperial Yeomanry (South Africa) Ist Battalion, and had 
been granted the honorary rank of Vet.-Captain in the 
Army, with permission to wear the uniform of the Corps. 
Mr. Mason observed that this appointment of an un- 
qualified Army veterinary surgeon was one of the worst 
things which the military authorities had ever attempted 
to perpetrate on the veterinary profession. Mr. Span- 
ton’s name was not to be found in the Register of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons or in the list of “ Existing Practitioners.” 
He only held a Canadian certificate, which was some- 
thing like a class certificate in England. It was granted 
to him by his teachers in Canada, Continuing, Mr. 
Mason said he was sure that the members would agree 
with him that some steps should be taken by them in 
backing up the Council of the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons in strongly opposing the appointment of 
a gentleman who was not qualified for the rank of an 
Army Veterinary Captain. He had not a word to say 
against Mr. Spanton on personal grounds, because at a 
time of danger to this country that gentleman had gone 


| ous to South Africa, but they could not get over the fact 


that no one could hold the position of veterinary-captain 
in the Army unless he held the diploma of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. “The point I wish to 
make,” added Mr. Mason, “is that it is setting up a pre- 
cedent, it is getting in the thin end of the wedge, and 
we shall probably have other Canadians coming over and 
practising as veterinary surgeons. In this country a 
man has to get a diploma, which costs his parents some 
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£600 or £700. What we see is that a man happens to! including Messrs. Mason, Wharam, Whitehead and} 


do meritorious service in a certain position, and he is re- 
warded by being foisted upon the British public and the 
veterinary medical profession as a qualified practitioner, 
I think that we, as Yorkshire veterinary surgeons, should 
press upon the authorities that they are infringing upon 
our rights and privileges by the appointment that they 
had made, and with this object in view I will propose 
that we forward a resolution to the proper quarter. By 
so doing we shall be helping the Council of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons in their effort to get the 
grievance discussed and remedied. (Applause). 

Mr. J. McKrinna seconded. He pointed out that the 
law was that no one could claim the rank in question 
unless he was properly qualified. He thought that the 
War Office had broken the law—no doubt in ignorance— 
and steps had already been taken to show them that 
it was so. He considered the remount scandals had 
damaged the veterinary profession in the eyes of the 
service. The Council of the Royal College had spent 
12 hours in discussing the Blue Books, and it would be 
very satisfactory to them to know that those who had 
been charged with drunkenness, although put down as 
veterinary surgeons, were not members of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. (App.) 

Mr. S. WHARAM supported, and the resolution was 
unanimously adopted, it being arranged that the exact 
wording of the protest to the War Office should be left 
in the hands of the officers and standing Committee of 
the Society. 

RESIGNATIONS AND ELECTIONS. 


Letters were read from Mr. Walpole and Mr. H. 
Cooper, of Huddersfield, resigning their membership on 
account of inability to attend the meetings of the Society. 
It was admitted that as a country practitioner Mr. Wal- 

le was handicapped in getting to and from Leeds, but 
In the case of Mr. Cooper, whose town has a good rail- 
way service with Leeds, it was resolved, on the mution 
of Mr Mason, to ask him to re-consider his decision and 
continue to be a member. ; 

Mr. McCarmick moved, and Mr. Wharam seconded, 
the election of Mr. ArTHUR ELLISON, of Harrogate, 
as a member. Mr. Scriven proposed Mr. A. H 
Watson, and Mr. McCarmick seconded. Both resolu- 
tions were adopted. 


THe FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Mr. Scriven, as hon. treasurer, presented his annual 
financial statement shewing a favourable balance of 
£27 6s. 11d., and the document was approved of. 

In the discussion it was stated that several members 
owed four years subscriptions, but before enforcing the 
rule it was decided to give them another opportunity of 
paying the arrears. 


ELECTION oF OFFICERS. 


President.—-Mr. Mason proposed Mr, A. C, Thomp- 
son, of Doncaster, observing that if that gentleman 
would consent to act he would fill the chair with dignity 
and be of great assistance to the Society. 

Mr. McKinna seconded, endorsing Mr. Mason’s re- 
mrs Iso added a f 

r. SOMERS also ed a few words, assuri 3 
Thompson that he would have the cordial oe ai 
every member of the Society. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. THompson, in acvepting the office, said the pro- 
posal had come upon him as a great surprise, but he 
should do his best to fulfil the position, and he hoped 
that about the end of the year the members would not 
any to re thet choice. 

_ Frank Somers (the retiri - 
sident), Mr. F. Hallilay, and Mr. 
pointed vice-presidents ; the proposers and seconders 


| 
| 


‘| which he might have done he had been amply rewarded 


Hon. Treasurer.—The new President moved the re- 8 
election of Mr. Scriven, and this was seconded by Mr. 
Whitehead and supported by Mr. Greenhalgh. Testimony ) 
was borne to the excellent way in which Mr. Scriven had 
for many years filled the office of treasurer. Bs. 

Hon. Secretary.—Mr. SNarry then moved that the 79 
Hon. Secretary be reappointed, but Mr. McCarmick 79 
asked to be relieved of the office, the duties of which he 7 
had discharged for six years. g 

Mr. J. CLARKSON said that everything had been done ~ 
to persuade Mr. McCarmick to continue, but he was | 7 
thoroughly determined to retire from the secretaryship, 9 
In view of that determination, which they all regretted, 77 
he proposed as his successor Mr. Bowes, who was an 7 
excellent man, and would do all that was possible to look 4 a 
after the interests of the Society. e 

Mr. CioueH seconded, and Mr. Somers supported the 
resolution, which was carried with acclamation. 

Mr. Bowes replied, and afterwards moved a hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. McCarmick for his six years’ excel- 
lent secretarial work, This was seconded by Mr. Scriven © 
and was heartily adopted. a 

Mr. McCarmick, in response, said that what little 7 
service he had done had been rendered with pleasure. © 

Auditors—On the proposition of Mr. Somers, and |= 
seconded by Mr. Wharam, Mr. Mason and Mr. Green- 7 @ 
halgh were again chosen. = 

Mr. Mason proposed that the heartiest thanks of the 7 
Society be given to Mr. Somers for his two years’ service 7 
as President of the Society. They all knew how ably 9 
Mr. Somers bad filled the chair and how admirably he 9 
had represented them at gatherings in London and Man- Wy 
chester. 

Mr. McCarmick seconded. Mr. Somers had beena 7% 
thorough worker, and had the interests of the Society 
very much at heart. “a 

The new President also supported, speaking of the 
= way in which Mr. Somers had discharged his © 

uties. 

The resolution was carried with enthusiasm. ; 

Mr. Somers responded, remarking that for anything 


by the support and friendship of the members. His two 


years’ presidency had been a period of pleasure. 


A New CoMMITTEE. 


In accordance with notice of motion, Mr. Clarkson 
moved that a committee consisting of five members be 7 
elected annually to assist the President, the Vice-pres' 7 
dents, the Secretary, and the Treasurer in the working 
of the Society. It had, he said, occurred to him that it “7 
would be a good thing to have such a committee as he 
proposed to deal with any urgent matter arising. ; 

Mr. WARM, in seconding, said the appointment of 
the committee would considerably facilitate the working 
of the Society. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The following gentlemen were appointed as the com 
mittee : Messrs, McCarmick, Mason, Bowman, Wharatl, 
and Clarkson. 


Tue Recent CoNGRESS OF THE SANITARY [NsTITUTE 


Mr. Somers, one of the deputation from the Society! 
the recent Congress of the Sanitary Institute at Man: 
chester, gave a report on the proceedings. He said that 
he was present at the reading of all the veterinary 
papers, viz., “ The Veterinary Inspection of Animals an¢ 
its Relation to Public Health,” by Mr. T. Eaton Jones; 
“ Meat lenpestion and the Sanitary Control of Sout 
Human and Animal Diseases,” by Mr. A. Holburn ; 4° 
“The Diseases of Man due Solely to Animal Com 
(Rabies and Glanders),” by Mr. W. Hunting. These 
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yapers were excellently written and were well received 
by veterinarians from all parts. He regretted that York- 


; shire had not more representatives at the Congress, as 


no doubt their position would be more secure as a pro- 
fession from the fact of members taking their places at 
all the important gatherings relating to sanitary science. 
Professor Nocard, of the Alfort Veterinary School, was 

resent and gave an address which was interpreted by 
Dr. Hime, of Bradford, and at the conclusion votes of 
thanks were heartily accorded to the readers of the most 
interesting and instructive papers. He had much 
pleasure in visiting Chatsworth and Haddon Hall. 

Mr. CLoUGH mentioned a case of interest to the mem- 


rs. 
Major Woops had prepared a paper on “The Army 


Veterinary Department : Suggestions for Re-organisa- 


tion,” but from want of time the reading of it was post- 
poned till the next meeting of the Society in January. 

The members were afterwards entertained to tea by 
the Leeds section of the Society. 


NEW VETERINARY COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


The thirtieth winter session was opened on the after- 
noon of Wednesday, ist October, when the introduc- 
tory address was delivered by Professor John Mac- 
millan, M.B., D.Sc.. The chair was occupied by Vet.- 
Lieut.-Col. Joshua A. Nunn, D.S.O., C.LE., Deputy 
Director-General of the Army Veterinary Department. 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, said :— 
Gentlemen, your worthy Principal has conferred upon 
me the honour of asking me to take the chair at the 
opening of the College. I have the greatest pleasure in 
doing so, and I trust that the meeting will be a successful 
one. (Applause). 

Professor MACMILLAN then delivered his address, the 
subject of which was “ Antiseptics.” 

Gentlemen,—Principal Williams has done me_ the 
honour of asking me to deliver the introductory address 
of the thirtieth winter session of the College, and I gladly 
do so because the subject of my address is one of vital 
importance to our profession, and | desire earnestly to 
impress its importance upon you. I wish to speak of 
Antiseptics. It is a comparatively new subject—the 

antiseptic system” of treatment being introduced by 
Lister in 1867—yet it has revolutionised modern surgery, 
has saved countless lives, and has blotted more than one 
disease from the list of human ills. Let us hope the day 
is near when it will do the same for animal ills. In the 
vast field embraced by this subject, I shall select by way 
of illustration several instances well known to you, and 
one or two possibly not so well known. And first let me 
speak of Navel Jil, a disease in which the antiseptic 
treatment of wounds, or, as some prefer to call it, aseptic 
Surgery, 1s pre-eminently successful. This disease is 
caused by the entrance of organisms into the body 
through the umbilicus. It may with certainty be pre- 
vented by observing antiseptic precautions. Apply a 
pad of sublimated cotton wool, cover with boracic lint, 
and keep in position by a bandage round the abdomen. 
‘Any antiseptic covering answers the purpose. Navel ill 
1S a preventible disease ; why then not prevent it ? 

Veurectomy is excision of a portion of the plantar 
a If antiseptic precautions are taken the wound 
heals by first intention, leaving a faint line of scar which 
1s very difficult to find among the hair. Contrast this 
= the result when antiseptic precautions are not 
lil Then the wound heals slowly, leaving an 


Ovaro-hysterectomy, or removal of the uterus and 
ovaries. Opening into the abdominal cavity is always 
dangerous, and a successful operation is hopeless unless 
the strictest asepsis is maintained. These organs when 
diseased are highly septic, for, as the surgeon is asked to 
operate only when the disease is far advanced, septic 
matter is sure to escape from one or both organs during 
the operation and fall into the abdominal cavity. This 
must be washed out thoroughly with a warm antiseptic 
non-irritating solution, and the wound carefully closed ; 
that is to say, peritoneum stitched to peritoneum, 
muscle to muscle, and so cn. With antiseptic precau- 
tions thoroughly and conscientiously carried out a record 
of successful cases in this very difficult operation may be 
confidently looked for. 

Fistulous Withers.—This consists of sinuses in the 
region of the dorsal spine due to necrotic bone or 
diseased ligaments. It is one of the most difficult and 
disheartening of diseases the surgeon has to deal with. 
The only method which will end successfully is to lay 
open and drain freely, render the parts aseptic, and 
maintain them so by antiseptic dressings. When pus is 
allowed to form it burrows between the fasciz of the 
muscles of the back and thus drainage is difficult. The 
part must be laid freely open, all necrosed bone removed, 
and the cavity firmly packed with iodoform gauze, and 
made to heal by granulation from the bottom. 

One of the best examples of the necessity for antisep- 
tic precautions is seen in the case cf diseased synovial 
cavities. When the synovial cavity of the hock joint is 
punctured and pathogenic organisms have gained access, 
the resulting synovitis called Bog Spavin is extremely 
difficult to deal with. The cavity must be aspirated or 
opened into to withdraw the superabundant synovial 
filuid.. When suppuration has taken place the joint 
must be dealt with like any other abscess cavity. Free 
incision must be made into it, and it must be thoroughly 
washed out with antiseptic solution, free subsequent 
drainage being provided for. In the more favourable 
cases a successful result may be looked for. 

Gentlemen, I have frequently used the expression 
“antiseptic precautions.” What are these precautions / 
First, the room or box in which the operation is to be 
performed must be rendered as aseptic as possible. This 
may be done by spraying thoroughly with formalin. 
Formalin is a forty per cent. solution in water of the gas 
formaldehyde obtained from methyl alcohol. Solutions 
of 1 in 10,000 are sufficient to destroy the vitality of re- 
sisting bacteria immersed in them, though they do not 
always kill anthrax spores. Add five ounces of glycerine 
to agallon of formalin, make a two to ten per cent. solu- 
tion of this in water and spray the box or room thor- 
oughly with it. Ventilate the room before the operation. 
Next, the parts to be operated on must be thoroughly, 
carefully, and conscientiously cleansed and rendered 
aseptic. This is difficult to do, but it must be done if a 
successful issue is to be hoped for. Lastly, the surgeon 
must wear a clean aseptic dress, his instruments must 
have been cleansed, sterilised, and kept in an antiseptic 
non-corroding solution, and his own hands must be thor- 
oughly cleansed. This last is very difficult to accom- 
plish, but it must be accomplished, as it has been shown 
that the micro-organisms which enter wounds and cause 
suppuration and inflammation are seldom derived from 
the air, but from the hands of the operator or the skin of 
the patient. At first it was supposed they came from the 
air, and to prevent them falling from the air on the 
wound Lister used his carbolic spray, which covered the 


Esophagotomy.—In this operation the wound is with | 


difficulty kept aseptic on account of food particles con- 
tinually entering it. Nevertheless, dress antiseptically, 


and whatever pus is formed will be prevented from 
burrowing. 


hands of the uperator, the wound, and the parts sur- 
rounding it with a weak solution of carbolic acid. This 
method is now abandoned. The part to be operated on 
is surrounded with towels wrung out of an antiseptic 
solution, so that instruments when laid down may lie on 
an aseptic surface. As the operation proceeds the part 
is swabbed out with sterilised swabs kept ready for the 
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urpose. At the conclusion of the operation the wound 
is washed with boiled water or a weak antiseptic solu- 
tion Before suturing and during the insertion of the 
sutures the wound is to be covered as far as possible with 
warm sterilised swabs. It is a good plan to give after 
each operation an injection of several quarts of hot water. 
This lessens shock, prevents thirst, and is an excellent 
stimulant. When the antiseptic dressing has to be chan- 
ed, the scissors, forceps, and swabs must be purified as 
fore, and the surgeon’s fingers must also be purified. 
If the part to be operated on has been previously diseased, 
the affected parts must be treated with a strong antisep- 
tic solution, the dead tissue scraped away thoroughly, 
and then the operation performed. 

In the carrying out of antiseptic precautions [ well 
know, gentlemen, there are many difficulties to be over- 
come. I will notice some of these briefly. Horses must 
be cast on a bed of straw, which, when the animal strug- 
gles, raises dust and contaminates the wounds. But 
straw can be sterilised, the box previously cleansed, and 
the danger from this source reduced to a minimum. 
Dogs and cats tend to pull off their dressings and then 
lie down on the very spot it is wished to keep aseptic. 
By using a ruff, which prevents the animal reaching the 
wound, this can be to 30me extent prevented. Then all 
our animals are hairy, and hence their skin 1s more diffi- 
cult to render aseptic than smooth human skin. It is 
very difficult to render the skin of the hands completely 
aseptic, for many kinds of bacteria have been grown 
from hands which had been scrubbed and washed for 
fifteen minutes in hot water and soap. If the smooth 
and comparatively easily cleansed skin of the human 
hand is so difficult to disinfect, how much more difficult 
the hairy skin of animals? The surgeon must begin 
with the determination not to be beaten in the attempt. 
A solution of biniodide of mercury in methylated spirits 
is an admirable disinfectant. In all operations absolute 
cleanliness is essential. We have been taught that clean- 
liness is next to godliness ; in aseptic surgery it is intin- 
itely better. Again, in operations on the feet of horses, 
great care must be taken to prevent the wounds being 
coptaminated by deleterious matters lying on the fluor. 
Most antiseptics in use are poisonous ; hence great care 
in their application is necessary. The aim of moderm 
surgery is to render all the parts free from disease germs 
—that is, aseptic—and to oe them so. Not seldom, 
too, our patients lack good hygiene. So long as they are 
kept in badly ventilated, badly lighted, imperfectly 
cleaned stalls, success in the healing of wounds can 
scarcely be hoped for. One more disadvantage—it is 
difficult to fix bandages or dressings on many parts of 
horses. In the region of the hock, for example, any part 
is liable to be shaken off. All these disadvantages have 
to be faced, and as far as possible overcome. The pro- 
blem is a difficult one, but that is only areason for mak- 
ing > our minds to solve it. When one remembers how 

readily peritonitis is set up in the horse, one sees the 
more reason for strictly aseptic treatment. There is com- 
fort in remembering, however, that wounds heal not less 
readily in animals than in man. The blood and tissues 
alcohol, and some of the as yet incurable di 

now come, gentlemen, to consider sever i 

communicated from animals to man, 
of both human and animal diseases is necessary if we 
are to cope successfully with the spread of disease from 
animals to man, and where the want of antiseptic pre- 
cautions is disastrous. Take the case of Bubonic Plague 
Rats are readily attacked, die in houses, and so COut- 
municate the Bacillus pestis to man. They carry in- 
fection from house to house, from place to place oe 
when abcard ship, from one country to another. The 
infection may be conveyed from rats to man in two ways 
First, the plague bacilli on rats infect man through cuts, 


‘ from these cases—the udders, skin, and viscera of the 


wounds, abrasions, and scratches on the hands and feet ; 
and, second, fleas infest rats and carry the bacilli to man, 
for the Bacillus pestis has been found in the bodies of 
fleas. Again, rats are infected by man by means of in- 
fected articles belonging to him, and so carry the con- 
tagion. An example of thisis given. In 1896 a man 
from Bombay whose wife had died there of the plague 
brought home her clothes to his village, which before 
that had been free from plague. Soon the rats in the 
man’s house began to sicken and die ; then the inmates 
were attacked with plague and died, After five of his 
relations had died the man himself was attacked. Such 
knowledge enables us to prevent the contagion of plague | 
by killing the animals which may infect man, viz., rats, 
mice, dogs, cats, monkeys. By the destruction of these 7 
before plague is imported into any locality, an extensive “7% 
epidemic is very much lessened. Inoculation with Haff: 
kine’s prophylactic serum in the hands of such a man as 
Major Bannerman, has saved thousands of lives, but it 
cannot prevent plague nor stamp it out ; cleanliness, dis- 
infection of dwellings, admission of sunlight, in short, a 
revolution in the habits of natives as regards hygiene is 
necessary. And here I would draw your attention to 
another antiseptic whose use is too often neglected. I 
refer to sunlight. Professor Sir Thomas Fraser, who 
was sent by the Government to India to investigate the 
Bubonic Plague, stated that when the roofs were taken 
off the sunless dens in which the natives of India live, 
the plague ceased. The bacillus of plague is killed by 
exposure to bright sunlight in afew hours. The tuber- 
cle bacillus which has been exposed to a temperature 
quite 300° below the freezing point, and has lived in cul- 
ture afterwards, is killed in a few minutes by exposure 
to bright sunlight, Few bacteria can resist the action 
of bright sunlight. Even spores cannot do so. The 
violet and ultra-violet rays are the most powerful. Their 
action is independent of heat, but modified by the 
presence of oxygen and of moisture. Hence the absolute 
necessity of bright sunlight where men and animals live. 
Sunless stalls and sunless rooms are excellent incubators 
for pathogenic bacteria. It is by means of milk, how- 
ever, that most diseases are conveyed from animals to 
man. Milk may contain, and instances are only too 
numerous to show that it does contain, the germs of ty- 
phoid fever, scarlet fever, diphtheria, and cholera. The 
germs of typhoid fever may gain access to milk either 10 
water polluted by typhoid stools which has been added 
to milk, or used unboiled to cleanse milk vessels, or by 
the exposure of milk to air, sewer air, or other air in 
which are floating typhoid bacilli. These bacteria, like 
tubercle bacilli, are capable of withstanding great cold. 
To give an example :—A typhoid patient was taken to 
his home in a village in one of the Swiss Cantons to be 
nursed. The typhoid stools were thrown out on the 
snow, where they were frozen during the night and 
melted by the sun during the day. When summer came 
the snow melted, was carried into the brook, carrying 
the germs with it, and the inhabitants of a village three 
miles down the brook, who got their water supply from 
it, were all seized with typhoid fever. Only strong antl: 
septics and disinfectants and the conscientious use ° 
them will prevent the spread of typhoid fever. Aga”, 
the bacilli of typhoid fever may be conveyed to milk 
from the clothing of those who milk the cows. shal 
return to this subject later on. The germs of scarlet 
fever may be conveyed into milk either from the hands, 
body, or clothing of the milker suffering from scarlet 
fever, or who has come from a house in which are scarlet 
fever patients Or it may come from cows suffering 
from a disease identical with or very closely resembling 
human scarlet fever. Indeed, from evidence collec’ 


cows being the parts attacked by the disease—It seems 
certain that cows suffer from a disease capable of givi0é 
through their milk scarlet fever to human beings. 
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7 Diphtheria in all probability is conveyed from cows to 
Seman. Dr. Klein has shown good reason for believing 
that the cow suffers from a disease which he believes to 
be the counterpart of human diphtheria, and that the 
milk conveys the disease to man. The bacillus of diph- 
theria grows well in milk, and hence milk accidentally 
contaminated with it readily conveys the infection. The 
bacillus of diphtheria when in a dry condition may 
retain its infective properties for several months, especi- 
ally in confined air and in the absence of bright sunlight. 
Cats contract diphtheria very readily, and they have 

been known to carry the disease to healthy children. 
Tubercle bacilli may gain access to milk from the 
tuberculous udders of cows: if this milk is unboiled it 
will readily convey the infection. This accounts for the 
high mortality in young children from tubercular ulcer- 
ation of the intestine. This brings us face to face with 
a question of vital importance. Is tuberculosis capable 
of being conveyed from animals to man? Dr. Koch, 
while showing that tuberculosis can be conveyed to 
certain small animals, such as rabbits, guinea-pigs, &c. 
by tubercle bacilli derived from man, shows also that 
the higher mammals, such as cattle, sheep, goats, pigs, 
and asses cannot be so infected. These readily succumb, 
however, to tubercle bacilli obtained from bovine sources. 
Hence he concludes that human tuberculosis differs from 
bovine, and, relying on the rarity of primary intestinal 
tuberculosis in German children, asserts that man is 
hardly if at all susceptible to the bovine disease, and 
that consequently infection of human beings through 
tuberculous meat or milk can only very rarely occur, and 
need not therefore be guarded against. Now Dr. Koch’s 
opinions always carry great weight, but that is no reason 
why they should not be scrutinised. As regards intes- 
tinal tuberculosis in children, it is unfortunately too 
common in England and Scotland, whatever may be the 
case in Germany. Statistics show that in a large number 
of observed cases of tuberculosis in children about 30 per 
cent. took place through the alimentary canal. Veter- 
inary surgeons and others have accidentally inoculated 
themselv2s with bovine virus, the disease has run its 
course in them and some of them have died of it. Cer- 
tainly the bovine tubercle bacillus is capable in some 
cases of producing tuberculosis in man. And we may 
therefore fairly conclude that primary tuberculosis 
of the alimentary canal, so common in children in this 
country and so fatal to them, may really be derived from 
a bovine source. Till clear proof is obtained that this 
18 not so, we must continue to protect ourselves by tak- 
ing every possible precaution I feel tempted, gentlemen, 
to pause here and inquire into the means by which the 
tubercle bacillus is disseminated. When we remember 
that a tuberculous patient may expectorate in one day 
Sputum containing four hundred millions of bacilli, we 
may well ask why tuberculosis is not more common. The 
sputum becomes dried, is blown into the air, and can be 
inhaled by all. We may ask then how is it that only 
one-eleventh cf our race dies of phthisis when germs 
sufficient in number to infect the whole human race are 
floating in the air? The answer is that bright sunlight 
destroys the bacilli. The fact that phthisis is rare in 
warm and sunny countries and that patients recover from 
C in high sunny situations confirms the statement. 
ornet examined 147 samples of dust from various 
Sources for tubercle bacilli and found that they could be 
re in the dust from wards and rooms inhabited by 
: sical patients, but that they could not be found in 
pe which had not been exposed to contamination. 
tice gentlemen, the application of antisep- 
po + ight in this case is the great antiseptic. Heat 
is di 4 _ antiseptics, So far as cold is concerned it 
ie oe determine the death point. Many organ- 
without tan a for some time below the freezing point 
le bacilli nt illed, We have already mentioned tuber- 
cult and typhoid bacilli, and we add cholera, 


anthrax, and others. And it is useful to remember that 
the tubercle bacillus, though not killed by the extremely 
low temperatures mentioned, yet cannot multiply except 
at temperatures equal or nearly equal to the temperature 
of the body. Thus if milk when taken from the cow is 
cooled to 80 F. or so, the tubercle bacilli which may hap- 
pen to be in it, though not killed, do not grow. As re- 
gards destruction by moist heat, most spore-free bacteria 
are destroyed at 60 C. (140 F.) in less than half an hour, 
and at 100 C. or the boiling point in a few minutes. A 
few organisms that are not known to spore may survive 
higher temperatures than 140 F. Thus Staphylococcus 
pyogenes aureus withstands 176 F. for half an hour be- 
fore death occurs. In adry condition bacteria can resist 
much higher temperatures. Some spores can withstand 
284 F. for several hours. 

Lastly, I shall mention antiseptics as preservatives of 
food. Food is difficult to transport and store, and this 
has led to the wholesale use of various antiseptics to pre- 
serve it. Borax, boric acid, formalin, salicylic acid are 
such preservatives. The practice of preserving food by 
means of these is to be strongly condemned, as they are 
poisons to the human body as well as to bacteria. Borax 
and boric acid cause dyspepsia and sometimes skin erup- 
tions like psoriasis. Borax is more powerful than boric 
acid. It hinders the action of enzymes in the alimentary 
canal ; a very small portion of it prevents the curdling 
action of the rennin-ferment of milk. Formalin is even 
more dangerous. Being an alcohol derivative it has a 
hardening effect on proteids. It thus renders them less 
digestible and has also a marked inhibitory effect on the 
digestive enzymes. The addition of these chemical anti- 
septics to food stuffs should be forbidden. Cold trans 
port and cold storage chambers should at once take their 
place. For example, milk can be frozen, conveyed the 
required distance, melted, and is still practically as good 
aifresh milk. 

In speaking of milk I mentioned a source of contamina- 
tion not usually known to medical officers of health or 
to veterinary surgeons. Lung ago I looked into this 
subject and found that cows are milked in large dairies 
by women beginning at times from 3 a.m. till 4.30 a.m. 
These women were all dirty in clothing and dirty in per- 
son. They came from the most crowded, most insanitary 
parts of the city, parts where infectious disease is most 
prevalent, and, without any washing or cleansing what- 
ever, milked the cows. Whatever infection was in or 
near their homes they conveyed with them and would 
infallibly convey to the milk. This isa fruitful source of 
infection, and has rarely been looked into. Iam happy 
to say that one able officer of the Local Government 
Board is at present directing his attention to it. The 
only remedy fur such a stite of matters, and it isa 
serious state of matters, is the construction of properly 
equipped, properly ventilated, and conscientiously in- 
spected dairies at a distance from dwellings and managed 
by men themselves aseptic, who will ‘conduct all dairy 
operations under strictly antiseptic precautions. I can 
well imagine the next generation instructed in the prin- 
ciples of antiseptics looking back with wonder at the 
stupidity of this generation in allowing infection to be 
spread abroad and merely asking elaborate reports about 
it. Medical officers of health and veterinary surgeon 
must work together to attain this end. Let each have 
the same medical diploma, aad let him bear the palm 
who does most for the good of humanity. 

At the conclusion of the address, which was listened to 
with great interest, 

The CHAIRMAN said—I am sure we must all be very 
grateful to Dr. Macmillan for the exceedingly clear and 
lucid résumé he has given us of the whole theory of anti- 
septics. As he said, Lord Lister has been one of the 
greatest benefactors of the human race. Dr. Macmillan 
has brought us steadily up in his address from what | 
might call the prehistoric times before Lord Lister ap- 
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peared upon the scene to the present day. He has led us 
up step by step in the most interesting fashion, and I feel 
that we all owe him a hearty vote of thanks for his ex- 
ceedingly clear and able address. (Loud applause.) 

Dr. DANIELLS proposed a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer. Principal, WILLIAMS seconded the vote. 

The CHAIRMAN, in replying to a vote of thanks, said 
—I must thank you very much for the vote of thanks 
you have accorded to me. There have been very many 
pleasant things, in fact sweet things, said about me to- 
day. I cannot call to mind that [ ever had so many 
compliménts paid to me within such a short space of 
time in all my life. The future we will have to look 
into, but there are two subjects to which I would like 
shortly to refer, one of which, dealt with by your Princi- 

al, was the Army. As an officer on full pay I am_sub- 
Ject to law and discipline, and my mouth, I must tell you, 
is absolutely closed on that matter. Mr. Rutherford has 
directed attention to the subject of politics. A witty 
French writer, I think, has said that a wise man keeps 
his politics till the time for them arrives ; then he brings 
them out. (Laughter.) At present I am a veterinary 
surgeon and nothing more. I have heard a great deal 
said lately about the veterinary profession being in a 
state of decadence, that motor cars and electricity and 
other things are thrusting him into the background, and 
that in the course of a few years the horse will be as 
defunct as the dodo. (Laughter.) I am not quite old 
enough to remember it, but I remember hearing it 
talked about, and if any of you refer to The Field of last 
week you will see an article touching almost on the very 
subject, and headed “The Motor Car and Horse Breeder,” 
and pointing out that about 1840, when railways were 
first opened in England, the newspapers were full of 
complaints that the horse would soon-be defunct. That 
article goes on to point out—and if you read it you will 
see for yourselves it goes on to point out—that although 
coaches have been driven off the road the railway com- 

panies among them keep more horses than the old coach 
companies ever did. I will give you another instance. 
I have many friends in the profession in France, and I 
do not hear from them this lament that the veterinary 
detec is to be wiped out, yet France is the very 
ome and cradle of mechanical traction. French veteri- 
nary surgeons are not at all disturbed abour the matter. 
and I believe, in fact I know, that the number of stu- 
dents is on the increase. It is the same in Austria. For 
myself, I believe that we as veterinary surgeons will un- 
doubtedly tind it to our advantage to alter our modus 
operandi, but that the veterinary surgeon is going to be 
lefunct [ do not believe. We take up newspapers, par- 
ticularly the illustrated papers, and we see in them not 
only obituary notices, but we see others in which we 
may or may not figure. We hope we will, for the sake 
of our successors. I refer to the probate notices, (Hear. 
hear.) We see money left for, among other things, homes 
and societies for the —— of cruelty to animals 
but so far as I know I have never heard of any legacy 
being left to any of the veterinary colleges. It is a pity 
some of these worthy folk do not find a new channel for 
their benevolence to the brute creation. If they wish to 
alleviate suffering in animals they must first of all have 
the person who is capable of alleviating that suffering 
and they should remember that it is no good attempting 
to alleviate suffering by means of an uneducated person 

Any one who is to alleviate the sufferings of dumb ani- 

mals must be a ay educated and skilled Christian 

gentleman. (Applause.) It has given me the greatest 

pleasure to come to Scotland to take the chair at the 

ortun i 

e at the Christmas examina- 

The proceedings then closed. 


PROSECUTION UNDER THE R.C.V.S. ACT 
AT WINSFORD. 


At the Over Petty Sessions on Monday, before Dr. 
Okell (in the chair) and Lord Delamere, Henry Fredk. —4 
Virtue, Woodford Lane, Winsford, Cheshire, was sum- ~ 
moned for practising as a veterinary surgeon at Over on | & 
October 11th, not being on the Register ot Veterinary © 
Surgeons. 

Mr. F. Bettley Cooke, solicitor, prosecuted on behalf 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. He said 77 
that the prosecution was taken under the Veterinary |7 
Surgeons’ Act, 1881, Section 17 of which stated it to be 
an offence for any unregistered person to continue or 
commence as a veterinary surgeon or use the title of 
practitioner after December 31st, 1883. The Register for 
1902 had been searched, and the name of defendant was 
absent. The maximum penalty for the offence was £20. 
On October 11th an inspection of defendant’s premises 
was made, and a brass plate was affixed to the door dis- 
playing defendant's name and the description “ Veteri- 
nary Surgeon.” The object of the Act was very concisely 
set forth in the preamble to the Act thus: “ It is exped- 
ient for persons requiring the aid of veterinary surgeons 
to distinguish between qualified and unqualified practi- 
tioners.” In fairness to the defendant he ought to say 
that he had inspected a document showing that he had 
obtained some degree in America, but assuming that was 
so, it was Virtue’s plain duty under the Act to have gone 
to the Royal College, and if they had been satisfied of 
the trueness of the diploma and his qualifications, it was 
within their power to put him on the Register. He had 
since written to the College, and it was possible that 
they might put him on ; but there was the fact that he 
had practised for the last two years while not a qualified 
man, yet ostensibly recognised as a veterinary surgeon. 

Alan Cuthbert Bettley Cooke, solicitor’s clerk, Dod- 
ington Street, Whitchurch, spoke to the wording on the 
brass plate at defendant’s house. 

Defendant said he had applied for registration and had 
to appear before the Council in a fortnight’s time He 
had hitherto neglected the matter. Before coming t¢ 
Winsford he was an assistant. He produced the diploma 
of the Western University, Chicago, granted bim 10 
March, 1898, certifying that he had had conferred upon 
him the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Science. 

Mr. Cooke explained that a Colonial or Foreign prac: 
titioner wishing to be registered must be in possession 0" 
a diploma granted by a veterinary college recognised by 
the Royal College, such diploma to be equivalent 10 
value to that granted by the Royal College. 

The magistrates agreed to adjourn the case to se 
if defendant’s diploma would be recognised, but Virtue 
preferred the case to be settled that day. ; 

The decision was reconsidered, and the chairman Te 
marked that they had given him a chance of having bis 
diploma recognised, and under the circumstances they 
were bound to look upon him as unqualified. _He was 
fined £5 including costs or one month’s imprisonment. 
The fine was paid. 


— 


Dr. Koch and Tuberculosis. 

Paris, Nov. 7. 

Dr. Brouardel who has returned from attending the 

Tuberculosis Conference in Berlin, told a representativ? 

of the Matin that Dr. Koch no longer denied the poss!” 

bility of the communication of bovine tuberculosis P 
human beings, and admitted that milk infected with 

disease might be injurious. 
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IMPORTANT SHEEP DIPPING ACTION. 
At Retford County Court the other day an action of 


t considerable importance and interest to farmers was 
heard befure his Honour Judge Masterman. John Hoy- 
dand, farmer at Rampton, sued John Henry Olivant, 

Dr. farmer and butcher of the same place, for £85 10s. 

adk, damages, sustained by loss of sheep, caused by the 

um- defendant in the dipping of the sbeep, veterinary and 

r on valuer’s fees, and keep of sheev. The claim having been 

ary revised by the judge, it was stated on behalf of the 

)» plaintiff that he had seventeen ewes, one ram and twenty 

half | four lambs, which required dipping in July last. 1t was 
said | calculated that the value of the ewes on the 8th of that 
ary | month was 42s., the ram £3, and: the lambs 32s. each. 
be ‘The defendant dip sheep for a considerable number 

or of farmers round about. Plaintiff sent sheep to be dipped 

of on July 8th. To all appearance when they left they 

for were in a healthy condition. They arrived back after 
vas dipping about 8 o’clock in the morning. Defendant’s 

20) man had given instructions for the sheep to be put in 

ses ithe fold yard, and not upon the grass. Plaintiff's atten- 

lis. tion was drawn to the sheep about mid-day, when they 
ri- appeared to be ill and suffering. Before 10 o'clock at 
sly night fourteen of the lambs and the ram had died, but 

.d- the ewes recovered. The remaining twenty-seven ap- 

ns peared to be suffering from paralysis, and the day 

ti. following a veterinary surgeon was summoned from Ret- 
ay ford. A large portion of the skin came off their backs. 
ad The ewes were intended for breeding purposes. 

as Mr. Richard Hudson, M.R.C.V.S., gave evidence as tu 

m the condition of the sheep, and in the course of examina- 

of tion stated that it was not uncommon for two to die out 

ss me of a flock of sheep after dipping. The dipping was more 


d (ame likely to affect weakly sheep, and he did not see that 
Sey «there was any risk in dipping. Arsenic dip was the best 
a for cleansing sheep of vermin, but there was mcre risk in 
i ‘the dipping of lambs than sheep, as they were tnure weakly 
as a rule. 
: Defendant explained that he had used Quibell’s dip, 
which he had prepared according to directions. The sheep 
7 «OCWere carefully dipped, none of them being put on their 
i a backs or over head. After plaintiff’s lot, 84 were dipped 
‘for Mr. Walker at Stokeham, but, before doing so, two 
more packets were used in the bath and thirty gallons 
| more of water. In this lot there were ten more lambs 
: than ewes. Mr. Walker lost a lamb a day or two after- 
wards, but the others were all right. Further evidence 
of a similar kind having been adduced, the defendant 
3 stated that he was called tou Mr. Hoyland’s where he 
4 _ many of the sheep suffering from the effects of 
4 ping. 
4 Professor Axe gave evidence, and said that he attached 
more Importance to the possibility that the lambs might 
not be in a healthy condition at the time of dipping. It 
was not at all an uncommon event for lambs to die after 
dipping. Replying to his Honour this witness stated 
that the dipper would not be able to determine whether 
the sheep might be in a proper condition to be dipped 
ornot. He was unable to say what was the nature of 
4 the disease trom which they were suffering. He had 
q Seen similar cases where the flesh had come right away, 
a -— also the same proportion of deaths as in this case. 
.. : the arsenic had been twice the strength it would not 
. _ had the slightest effect on healthy sheep. The 
: ect of adding soda or potash to the arsenic in the sheep 
‘pping mixture was to make the arsenic perfectly 
soluble 
His Honour said that it would not be safe for him to 
tL there was negligence in this case, having regard to 
e crunnaee of the defendant, but it seemed to be evi- 
ere a case where practical men might take another 
coun he had no objection to enter a non-suit. He 
per ar the case had been answered by the defendant, 
plaintiff was nox entitled to succeed. 
said he had a large number of witnesses 
fn Te e had not called, and asked that costs should 
allowed them. His Honour assented. 


**Lyre and Lancet.” 


“Lyre and Lancet” is the title of a two act comedy by 
F. Anstey and F. Kinsey-Peile, produced on Saturday 
night at the Royalty Theatre, London. The plot is some- 
what thin, being based on nothing more than the familiar 
old-fashioned confusion of two names and identities, 
but in the dialogue we trace the hand of Mr. Anstey, and 
if the central idea shows signs of wear and tear before the 
curtain descends, we still have to acknowledge that the 
authors have done passing well to make it spin over two 
acts at all. It may have been a conviction of the poverty 
of their resources which induced them tu crowd the little 
stage with so many characters, including half-a-dozen 
ladies who each wear a couple of gowns in the first act, 
thereby eking out the interest of the play in a manner 
which appears to be increasingly acceptable to West End 
audiences. But, as somebody said the other day, a pretty 
dress is a better piece of art than a poor play, and as 
most of the dresses now-a-days are quite pretty, and 
most of the plays rather indifferent, the poor dramatic 
critic must needs speak with respect of the dressmaker. 

All the humour of “ Lyre and Lancet” is extracted 
from the fact that a veterinary surgeon, who has been 
summoned to a country house to doctor a horse, is 
mistaken for a fashionable minor poet, and admitted to 
the drawing room, whereas the unhappy poet is assumed 
to be the “ vet.”, and has the hospitality of the servants’ 
hall thrust upon his proud and wounded soul. The 
veterinary surgeon, James Spurrell, M.R.C.V.S., is 
represented by that clever and versatile comedian, Mr. 
George Giddens, as the typical “horsey” man. His 
accent is slightly provincial, and the refinements of 
Society are rather beyond him, but he is ready witted 
and good humoured. It is true that the homage paid 
to him is very mystifying to his ingenuous mind, yet 
persistent allusions to the fame of Andromeda reassures 
him. It happens that Andromeda is the name of his 
prize dog, and also the title of the minor poet’s master- 
piece, and he comes to the conclusion that the ladies and 
gentlemen around him must be a very “doggy” lot. 
Hence complications. When the p2rplexed “ vet.” is 
asked for a copy of “ Andromenda,” he thinks it is a 
pup that is wanted, and whena young lady inquires how 
soon a new edition will be seen, he is comically em- 
barrassed by the indelicacy of the enquiry. 

Meanwhile the poet is full of tears and tribulation. 
His dress suit is worn by the other man, he is snubbed 
by the higher servants for what are regarded as his pre- 

osterous pretensions, he is the butt of the ladies’ maids. 

or a time he maintains a transcendental swagger as a 
man of genius struggling against difficulties, but this is 
undermined by the pangs of hunger, and he consumes 
beef and cabbage in the servants’ hall, while the illiterate 
horse doctor is trifling with French confections in the 
dining-room. The mistake is not discovered until Mr. 
Spurrell is pressed to give a reading from the famous 
work “ Andromeda,” but by that time the poor poet has 
been chased round the house as a burglar, and has also 
fallen a prey toa practical joke of a rather rough and 
elementary kind. 

The best acting is that of Mr. Giddens as the horse 
doctor suddenly thrown into high society, and of Mr. 
William Wyes as the butler, Tredwell. The latter 
diverted the house with a remarkable character study, 
and without him and his part the performance would 
have been rather an empty affair. As Undershell, the 
minor poet, Mr. Cosmo Stuart had an uphill task, and 
if the rdle became rather a caricature in his hands, the 
fault was not his. The conversation between the poet 
and the stud-groom about the ailing horse is one of the 
funniest things inthe play. It is needless to enumerate 
the other characters, who are more or less lay figures. In 
the second act there is a servants’ ball, with some quaint 
and amusing by-play—one other method perhaps of 
confessing that the little plot has to carry more than 
should legitimately be required of it. 
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ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Extract from London Gazette : 
War Orrice, Patt MALL, Nov. 11. 


Vet.-Lieut. “. M. Sharpe resigns his Commission. 


THE IMPERIAL SERVICE ORDER. 


The King has made the undermentioned appoint- 
ments to the Imperial Service Order, which His 
Majesty recently instituted for members of the Civil 
Service of the Empire as a recognition of long and 
meritorious service = 


* * 


W. W. Smart, Esq., Veterinary Inspector, Board of 
Agriculture. 


“Mr. Smart occupied the post of Senior Veterinary 
Inspector at Birkenhead Lairages for many years, and he 
recently left to take up similar duties at Deptford. 
During his stay here he made many friends and we feel 
sure that our readers will join with us in congratulating 
him on being the recipient of this well-earned hon our.— 
Birkenhead and Cheshire Advertiser. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PORTRAIT OF 
THE LATE PRINCIPAL WILLIAMS. 
Sir, 

In your issue of Nov. 1 I observe arrangements are 
being made as to the handing over to the R.C.V.S. of 
the Memorial Portrait of the late Principal Williams. 

I wish to ask if there is, or will be, an engraving taken, 
as I am sure those who desire to have such are legion. 

Yours faithfully, A. W. Lawson. 

Falkirk. 


VICTORIA VETERINARY BENEVOLENT FUND. 


r, 

Will you kindly announce that we require £30 more 
to secure gift of £100. Will members kindly come to 
the rescue at once! It isa very small amount. I have 
just received two more distressing applications for reliet 
which cannot be granted unless this offer is secured. 
Will those who have promised to help kindly remit me 
at once so that the matter can be closed. —- Yours 
faithfully, 

W. Freeman Barrett, Hon. Sec. 

96 Tressillian Road, Brockley, 8.E. 

Nov. 11th, 1902. 

P.S.—May I appeal to those veterinary medical socie- 

ties which have not yet helped the cause to fill in the 


gap.— W.F.B, 
SpecrAL APPEAL FoR £500. 


Amount already announced 4 

Mulvey, W. J., Chelsea 

Smith, H., Esq., orthing (per Mr. Mulvey) 
Shanghai, (per Mr. 

Sampson, 8. E., Esq., Sheffield 

Healy, J. F., Esq., Midleton 

MacCormack, H. A., Esq., Tufnell Park 

Thatcher, Geo., Esq., Solicitor, London 

Clarke, Matthew, Esq., Wimbledon (2nd don.) 

Banhan, G. A., at Cambridge (2nd don.) 

Central Veterinary Medical Society 


— 


oo 


21 


Total: £471 14 7 


THE CHARGE OF CRUELTY AT FOLKESTONE. 


Dear Sir, 

In common justice to myselt and to my profession I 
feel compelled to call special attention to this case, as it 
appears to me every one of us almost daily render our- 
selves liable to a similar charge, and as the report pub- 
lished in your last issue is very deficient in detail, and 
obviously one-sided, I beg leave of your space to give a 


| short history of the case and my connection therewith as 


stated on oath. 

My attention was first called to this particular animal 
on the morning of September 2nd. The day previously 
T learnt she had been sent to Shorncliffe, a distance of 
about 11 miles, with a 1 oad of mineral watersin a light 
four-wheeled lorry. It»was a hot day, and on her return 
she was found to have a sore back. On examination I 
found on either side’of the spine a recent abrasion, either 
of which would have been completely covered by a florin 
in their longest direction. Thecuticle solely had been 
removed by attrition, surrounding these for a little dis- 
tance the surface of the skin was somewhat inflamed and 
tender to the touch, a condition locally known as 
“scalded.” I had the parts well bathed, and the follow- 
ing lotion applied frequently, and ordered rest. 


BR Tr. Opii. 38s. 
Liq. plumbi subacet. 3ss. 
Aqua ad 3x. 


On the 4th September I again visited my patient. The 
surface inflammation had entirely subsided, the abras- 
ions were healing beneath well formed “scabs,” there 
was not the slightest trace of pus formation (nor was 
there any throughout the case). I changed the lotion. 
to the following :— 


Zinci. Sulph. 3ij. 
Plumbi Acetatis 
Aqua ad 3viii. 


Ferri Carb. q.s. ad col. 
to be applied frequently. This treatment was continued 
several days. 

On September 8th 1 again saw the mare. The 
wounds then were almost completely healed, they were 
covered with a hard dry scab which had contracted to 
something less than a shilling in size, there was neither 
heat nor pain on pressure, the hair over the “scalded” 
parts was “roughened ” slightly. I told the owner the 
horse would be quite fit for work in two or three days if 
—— were taken to prevent friction by placin 

eneath the harness pad a double thickness of numna 
with holes excised large enough to prevent contact. A 

iece of numnah was shown me ready prepared. I fitted 
it on and found the excised pertions sufficiently large 
from 34 to 4inches in diameter, and exact in position. I 
ordered another piece similar should be placed above it 
and both to be securely fastened to the harness. I main- 
tain this was ample protection and I refused to give up 
that position. If my instructions were not carried out 
to the letter it was not because they were not clearly 
given and their object fully explained, and here my 
responsibility should have ceased. The horse could have 
been worked under the above conditions on the 11th 
or 12th of the mont. In consequence of being short- 
handed it was aot worked until the 15th of September. 

On the 16th the Inspector called, informed me he had 
stopped the mare, that Mr. Meenagh had told him I had 
ordered it to work, and wished to know if it wastrue. I 
replied that it was fit to work and that if my instruc- 
tions were carried out no friction could occur, that 
the wounds had healed when I last saw her sometime 
during the previous week the exact date I did not re- 
member. I added that it became a serious considera- 
tion to owners to lay up their horses for an unnecessary 
period for a trivial matter such as this had been. I saw 
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the owner later in the day and arranged to see the horse 
the following morning, the 17th. I found the cicatrices 
of the previous wounds had been reopened, there was no 
sign whatsoever of any surrounding inflammation of the 
skin, the wounds were then covered with a recent thin 
scab which I removed, covered the wounds with pigment 
and'took an impression on blotting paper (produced in 
court): as before a florin would have covered either in its 
longest axis. Treatment exactly as before followed and 
within one week nothing remained but too small scars, as 
testified by Messrs. Goulden, Dixon, and Hogben, veteri- 
nary surgeons. A sufficient comment, | think, on the real 
importance of the case from a humane point of view. 

The main object of the Society in this case I am con- 
vinced was to “crush” me—and why? Because I have 
-somewhat successfully opposed their arbitrary methods 
of procedure, and doubtless somewhat ‘diminished the 
number of their “ cases” since | came here. I think this 


~ may be gathered from Counsel’s opening speech. I do 


not, however, “boast” of clearing them out of Harro- 
gate and district. They accomplished that themselves : 
their methods there, as here, “running riot to reason.” 
None regret their absence there excepting, perhaps, the 
members of my own profession whose services are nct 
so frequently required in order to secure convictions. 

It cannot be said with justice I am opposed entirely to 
them, or rather to their principles, as on two occasions 
as late as two or three years ago I gave evidence on their 
behalf whilst on a visit to Lincolnshire. The action of 
Messrs. Ditmas (of Dover) and Crowhurst I consider 
— to question which may, moreover, be raised else- 
where. 

Finally, 1 wish to tender my personal thanks to Mr. 
Dixon, of Margate, Mr. Hogben, of Folkestone, and Mr. 
‘Goulden, of Dover, for their services in this case, to me, 
an absolute stranger amongst them. 

Thanking you in anticipacion for your valuable space. 
—yours very faithfully, 

THEo. C. Toorg, M.R.C.V.S. 


THE CASTRATION OF RIG HORSES. 


‘Sir 

I notice in The Record for Nov. ist, Mr, Hobday has 
again what I consider an advertisement : I know you will 
take exception to this, but you have your paper to fill. 
Perhaps as I have had some experience in the operation, 
having performed it regularly for 16 years, and during 
that time having castrated some hundreds of rigs (my 
average for the past eleven years being 38) you will 
kindly allow me to make a few remarks. 

It seems strange to me that Mr. Hobday is able to give 
so full an account of each case. I find it a hard matter 
to get many owners to write even a post card to say how 
the horse has gone on—unless they think him not doing 
right, then you soon hear. He seems to have met with 
a lot of cases of the testicle in the inguinal canal. Some 
years ago I did so, but now it is the exception, not the 
rule, todo so. I attribute this to the fact that many 
veterinary surgeons now remove a testicle from the 
canal if they can feel one and they are more careful in 
feeling for one than they were before the operation was 
so well known. _ In by far the greater number of cases 
the hidden testicle is on the left side, why I cannot say, 
but it is so. In proof of these two assertions I will take 
ro last eight I have operated on, all of them having been 
ce in the past ten days, viz. 1 in Monmouthshire, 3 in 

Jevonshire, 3 in Oxfordshire, and 1 in Gloucestershire, 
six of them abdominal (one of them having the epididy- 
br in the canal), and two of them in the canal. In five 
: Praga eight cases the hidden testicle was on the left 
> e. Itisa frequent thing to find the epididymis in 
‘the canal and the testicle in the abdomen, but in a case 


of this kind I can’t conceive what good Mr. Hobday 
thought he would do by only removing this epididymis. 

In about one case in 13 I find both testicles in the 
abdomen. I have only met with two cases where one 
testicle has veen absent, and even in these cases there 
was a kind of degenerated cord with an enlargement at 
the end. I never met with a case with both testicles 
absent. In one case, at Reading, I found a dead testicle 
in the abdomen ; the cord seemed to have been twisted 
several times on itsslf and the testicle looked as if it had 
been in spirit ; on the other side there was a rather large 
testicle, also in the abdomen. In many cases the testicle 
is deformed, and unless a man has had a good deal of 
experience he may, when operating, easily fancy it is not 
a testicle, and give the matter up, though he has actually 
had hold of it. 

There are several abnormal forms that Mr. Hobday 
does not even mention, viz, a testicle with a very long 
cord and attached to floor of abdomen ; a testicle firmly 
attached to upper part of inguinal canal ; a testicle very 
much enlarged and out of shape with a bony kind of 
formation in the centre, and in some cases also some long 
strong hairs, like those from the mane or tail, in the cen- 
tre ; and the dropsical testicle, if I may so call it. In 
these cases, at get several of them every year, the 
testicle has become diseased, and a large cyst often con- 
taining several pints of fluid, has formed, and in some of 
these cases the substance of the testicle has almost disap- 
peared. In conclusion I may state that the death rate 
Mr. Hobday has given, 4 out of 76 is very high: that a 
horse with both testicles in the abdomen, or one in the 
abdomen and the other removed, will not get a foal ; 
that there is not the least doubt about it being hereditary. 
I have known many rig stallions get rig colts, but I think 
this only applies to what I call “true rigs”, viz., when 
one testicle is in the abdomen.—Yours truly, 

Stourbridge, JaMES BLaKEway, M R.C.V.S. 

Nov. 8th, 1902. 


REMOUNT ENQUIRY. 
ir, 


I see by the evidence of Major Dent that he bas 
chosen to report me as “a difficult man to get on with, 
and one he should certainly not work with again.” I| 
consider “ the boot should be on the other leg,” as besides 
the fact that few people ever did get on with Major 
Dent it is significant that my predecessor and successor 
on the commission could not brook his behaviour. [| 
certainly did put up with it to the end of my engage- 
ment, because “ I did not want to have any rows with 
him,” the Department I was serving had great difficulties 
to contend with, and I did not care to inconvenience 
myself by returning home before the completion of m 
service. In this I was wrong as I ought to have refused, 
if only for the sake of the profession, to put up with the 
slights I suffered. However I did so, and contented my- 
self with making my protest in a letter written to Major 
Dent on the eve of my departure from Canada (of which 
I have a copy) the extracts from which are the follow- 
ing: “I complained chiefly on the score of wounded 
vanity,” adding “that if at any time and chance Major 
Dent should hear of my complaint he should not say I 
had said behind his back what I was ashamed to say to 
him personally, and although I might incur his dis- 
pleasure, running the risk of his reporting my unfitness 
for any future appointment—I might have saved myself 
this piece of sentiment judging from his report—lI con- 
sidered him a man of honour, and was quite satisfied to 
leave my material character in his hands.” My com- 

laints were “that both by manner and action Major 

ent almost ignored my position, treating it with a 
certain amount of contempt, even going the length of 
holding it up to ridicule ; notably on one occasion when 
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I pointed out the insufficiency of labour employed in the 
-care of the horses, treating the matter as a joke—at my 
expense, employing towards the last as clerical confidant 
a man admittedly of objectionable character when he 
knew I was at all times most ready and willing to aid 
him in anything whatever. My opinion as to mares 
being in foal was mostly over ruled, and when the ques- 
tion was raised as to whether or not some two or three 
hundred horses on board the ss. “Canning” should be 
removed—her engines had broken down and she would 
not be sailing for two or three days—my opinion was not 
asked. I was not consulted as to the prospects or de- 
sirability of establishing a permanent Remount Depdt in 
Canada, although a copy of the report thereon was 
shown me after it had been sent to England. Major 
Dent never spoke of me as his colleague, or introduced 
me to anyone whose conversation might have borne on 
— or practical topics. I was sent out from 

ngland as an expert, and as such, with my training and 
experience, could claim to be heard and trusted to act 
alone in most cases of detail without question and 
grumbling. I was at all times deferential and loyal to 
my superior officer, but he appeared to think that he 
was the only person concerned in the commission, and 
was ever complaining of the inconvenience he was sub- 
ject to, literally interrupting any remarks of complaint 
that came from me. 

ITreminded Major Dent of my loyalty to him, for al- 
though I had been warned of what to expect I refused 
to be prejudiced, and throughout more than deferred to 
his opinion. Major Dent was a most imperious autocrat, 
nearly everyone toadied him, (there was only one man 
in Canada when Major Dent was there!) and it can 
easily be conceived that after the receipt of my letter 
“he would not have worked with me again,” although 
he did me the honour once to remark that “I never gave 
him the chance of being caught tripping.” Very little 
benefit accrued to the farmers and breeders by the Horse 
Buying Commission of 1900, as nearly all the profits 
went into the pockets of the four or five dealers of 
Montreal, Ottawa and Toronto. This matter was 
brought before the Canadian Parliament by Dr. Spreules, 
but he was unjustly over-ruled, and when I saw the 
statement in The Canadian Gazette 1 was anxions to 
corroborate it, but out of deference to an exalted Re- 
mount Officer I refrained. No doubt more justice was 
done in 1901-02, the farmers and breeders making a stand 
against the dealers, and —- better arrangements 
were made as to buying the horses, the stabling of them 
when bought waiting for eres, the transport by rail, 
(the overcrowding was cruel and led to many accidents 
and some deaths) and_ various circumstances which 
caused losses which ought not to have taken place, to 
many of which I repeatedly called Major Dent’s atten- 
tion. So long as purchasing officers are engrossed with 
their own importance and give no credit to the advice of 
their subordinates so long will such mismanagement 
cccur. | feel, sir, I ought to apologise for the length of 
this letter which is, after all, very personal ; but when a 
man is conscious of having faithfully done his duty it 1s 
hard to have dirt thrown at him. I consider I spared 
Major Dent, but had he not made disparaging remarks 
of me I should never have retaliated publicly for what I 
considered his bad treatment.—Yours obediently, 


Croydon, Nov. 10th. Henry Dyer. 


QUALIFIED V.S. HOLDING APPOINTMENTS 
ad AS NON-COMS. IN LY. REGIMENTS. 


I am glad to hear that the R.C.V.S. a i 
a stop to.this, and not before time. I agg Fah 
editorial in this week’s Record. What is the good of 
our trying to improve the status of the profession and 


asking those in authority to grant us the same conces- 
sions as have recently been granted to the medical pro. 
fession, which I am sure we are entitled to, and I ho 
the members of Council of R.C.V.S. will succeed in. 
their endeavours as they are backed up by the whole pro- 
fession. 

In 1884 I was offered the appointment of veterinary 
surgeon to the Yorkshire (P.W.O.) Hussars, without a 
commission. (I suppose I should have ranked between 
a Sergeant-Major and a commissioned officer). I told 
the Colonel I would not the unless 
I had a commission, and that I could have gone into the 
A.V.D. as a commissioned officer. The appointment had 
been held for many years previously by a V.S. who had 
no commission. I then wrote to my friend the late Dr. 
George Fleming, P.V.S. of the Army. He wrote to the 
Colonel and officers of the regiment and within a few 
weeks [ had the appointment as the first commissioned 
officer of the regiment. Since that time I have done 
veterinary officer's duties with various well known 
cavalry regiments, R.H.A., etc., and I do not regret 
having taken the appointment ; but, on the other hand,. 
what would have beer my position if I had joined as a 
non-com. 

If an officer commanding an I.Y. regiment requires a 
veterinary officer that officer is entitled under the present 
regulations to a commission ; and if the colonel of the 
regiment does not feel inclined to send in the veterinary 
surgeon’s name for a commission (where there is a 
vacancy) let the regiment remain without a veterinary 


officer. 
GrorGE T. PrcKERING, F.R.C.V.S. 
Vet -Captain LY. 
‘ “LYRE AND LANCET”. 
Sir, 


I herewith enclose a newspaper criticism on the new 
play at the Royalty Theatre “Lyre and Lancet”, in 
which a supposed M.R.C.V.S. takes a part which is any- 
thing but complimentary to the veterinary profession. 

Surely this is a case of “the last straw.” We have 
been subjected to insults and snubs from various quarters, 
both civil and military, but it is quite a new departure 
for a dramatic author to entertain the play-going public 
with an invidious distinction between a minor poet and 
what he is pleased to call a “vet,” the former, in his 
opinion, should be entertained above stairs and the latter 
below with the servants, Doubtless the author thinks 
it very funny, but, personally, I think it is the most 
gratuitous insult ever flung at the veterinary profession. 
Probably there may be a few who accept the hospitality 
of the servants’ hall, but on the other hand there are 
members of our profession who are entertained above 
stairs in houses equally as good, and probably better, 
than the imaginary Wyvern Court. ; 

This appears to me to be an excellent opportunity of 
also shewing the play-going public and the world at 
large that we resent these insults, and that we can 1D- 
flict a very severe. lesson on both author and actor by 
making them thoroughly understand that they cannot 
insult us with impunity. 

Instead of leaving this to the Council or some com: 
mittee I am quite content to leave it entirely in the hands 
of the students at Camden Town.—Yours truly, 

FAuGH-A BALLAH. 


Communications, Books, anp Papers RECEIVED.— Messrs. 
Wm. Pauer, H. Dyer, G. T, Pickering, A, J. Sewell, James 
Blakeway, T.C.Toope, F.Hobday, J.T.Gordon, John 
Connochie, T.W.Turner A.W. Lawson, F. R. Stevens; 
Col. J. A. Nunn, Major T. Marriott. Faugh-a-ballagh.” 

‘* Texas Fever or Redwater,” Brit, S. A. Coy., The Cork 


Examiner. Norfolk Daily Standard, Yorkshire Post, Daily 
Telegraph, Birkenhead Advertiser, The Winsford and Middle~ 


wich Guardian. 
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